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HEALTH 
CARE: 

The Care 
Required to 
Survive 
and Thrive 

Judith L. Evans 

What future would you like to see for your 
child? The way parents answer this question 
may determine whether or not the child 
survives. When parents see a future lor their 
child, they will do their best to provide the child 
with the care required for survival even in circum- 
stances where very little food is available However, 
if parents are hesitant or cannot give a response to 
the question, the child may not survive. The latest 
research on the relationship between health, nutri- 
tion and stimulation argues convincingly that an 
adequate food supply is not enough to assure a 
child's survival, neither is access to micro-nutri- 
ents, neither is education, nor absence of disease. 
Children's growth and development is fostered 
when all these variables are present, within a car- 
ing environment 

In the following pages we will explore the dimen- 
sions of a caring environment, and look at ways that 
early childhood programmes can strengthen all 
dimensions of Care including health, nutrition, edu- 
cation, and family support." 

The Situation of 
Young Children 

One and a halt billion children will be born in the 
decade of the J 990s Given economic conditions 
q - ■ uldwide, these children will increasingly be born 



into poverty and situations which threaten their 
chances for optimal human growth and develop- 
ment. The quality of the environment in which mil- 
lions of children arc growing up is inadequate by 
any number of criteria. Overcrowding, lack of 
potable water and sewage fao ities, lack of adequate 
food, and inadequate caretaking characterise the 
environments of many young children. Frequent 
infection (most commonly diarrhoea) and malnutri- 
tion account for over 50% of all infant mortality in 
developing countries. 

These statistics are likely f o worsen as the num- 
bers living in urban areas increase, which they will. 
It is estimated that by the year 2000, urban popula- 
tions in the developing countries will increase from 
1 billion in 1980 to 2.1 billion. This represents a 1 10 
percent increase, compared with a projected 
increase in the world's population during that same 
time period of 38 percent. A further expansion of 
urban slum and squatter settlements is inevitable. 

This situation is of concern to many. In recent 
years there has been an attempt to focus the world's 
attention on the needs of children, as evidenced by 
the Snffimi! for Children convened in September 1990, 
and the fact that the Convention of the Right* of the Chid 
was brought to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1989. calling for universal standards for 
children in relation to survival, protection and 
development. But the Convention and other docu- 
ments can only articulate desirable outcomes. They 
do not guarantee what will happen in the life of an 
individual child. Therefore it is necessary to develop 
policies and programmes at the regional, national 
and local levels to turn the wording of Conventions 
into reality. The various United Nations organisa- 
tions whose mandates include children have taken 
on the challenge, as have a wide range of non- gov- 
ernmental and donor agencies. 

With the year 2000 in mind, specific targets have 
been set For example in terms of micro-nutrients' 
the challenge is to eliminate vitamin A and iodine 
deficiencies and to reduce by a third iron-deficient 
anemia in women. (World Bank, 1993) The World 
Summit was not the only arena within which these 
targets were discussed They were endorsed by the 
Ending Hidden Hunger Conference in October 1 99 1 , and at 
the ffilentfiftofifi/ Confcrate v on Nutrition in December 1992. 

In terms of education one goal set forth was to 
achieve universal primary education by the year 
2000. This goal was endorsed at the Education For 
All world conference in Jomtien, and reinforced at 
the follow-up FFA conference in New Delhi, where 
several related aims were proposed and debated. 
(These will be examined more fully in the next issue 
of the ( oordituitor* Notebook) 

Are these goals realistic? Only if we take a good 
look at the complex realities of peoples lives and 
what we know about successfully meeting their 
needs. 

To begin with we know that survival and healthy 
development cannot be achieved without significant 
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A woman breastfeeds her child while another mother holds her malnourished daughter who is no 
longer breastfed, Sinkor, Monrovia. 



attention to young children, from their conception 
through age six. The basis for good physical health 
and cognitive functioning in later years must be 
established during the early years The dependence 
and rapid growth typical of infancy and early child- 
hood make children vulnerable to a variety of 
health, nutritional, psycho-social and other environ- 
mental conditions. Those living in poverty arc par- 
ticularly at risk of poor physical and psycho-social 
development 

Second, we know that children cannot be viewed 
in isolation It is necessary to recognize that they are 
part ol an ever-changing society. By understanding 
more about changes in the family and community it 
is possible to identify the impact of those changes 
on children's growth and development. Such an 
understanding can then provide the basis for inter- 
vention programmes that meet the needs of children 
itnd their families. 

Third, we are able to identify programmes that 
are effective and those that are likely to fail. 
Successful programmes generally require an interac- 
tive, integrated, culturally-sensitive approach and a 
breadth of understanding of people's beliefs, percep- 
tions, needs and concerns In contrast, mono-dimen- 
sional programmes, which may meet short term 
goals, are not likely to be sustainable. It is rarely 
helpful to impose a single solution which ignores 
the need for individuals and communities to control 
their own destinies. 

Building on what we already know this article 
examines the latest research which provides us with 
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a greater understanding of the relationships between 
nutrition, health, care, education and developmental 
outcomes for children. We begin with a look at the 
key needs of young children in section I. This is fol- 
lowed in section 1 with data on the importance of 
the environment of Care that surrounds the child in 
terms of the immediate family and in terms of the 
wider culture. In section 3 we look at the health care 
requirements of young children, including reports 
on current research which identifies the powerful 
relationship between micro-nutrients and cognitive 
functioning and development Section 4 provides 
guidelines that should be followed when creating 
new programmes or introducing health, nutrition. 
Care and/or education components into existing 
programmes that *cck to support children's growth 
and development. 

The Child: Key 
Needs from 
Conception through 
the Early Years 

In terms of physical, intellectual, emotional and 
social well-being, the period from conception to age 
6 is the key to subsequent growth, development and 
ultimate productivity Pre-natally through the sixth 
year there are several distinct stages. They include: 
intra-uterinc, intrapartum (the birth itself), postpar- 
tum (birth to I month), early infancy (the first six 
months) late infancy (6-12 months), toddler (1 to 3 
years), and the prc-school child (3-6 years of age). 

4 
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, Children have different needs, depending on 
where they are within these stages. The younger the 
child, the more difficult it is to disentangle the 
physiological and psychological factors within the 
environment that govern health. The youngest chil- 
dren are completely dependent on adults. As they 
become toddlers environmental cleanliness, encour- 
agement of eating and vigilance in terms of the 
child's safety are of utmost importance. The pre- 
school child is more self-reliant As noted by Engle 
(1992) these children "are initiated into the culture 
of children, and may even become fledgling care- 
givers themselves... they may have developed skills 
to obtain food for themselves, and the wisdom to 
protect themselves a little from pathogens in the 
environment." (pg. 25) 

While the general desenptu n of differences 
across the ages is important, in order to create a pro- 
gramme for young children it is critical to have 
more specific information on their needs. A delin- 
eation of developmental differences is provided by 
Donohue-Colletta (1992) for three age groups. She 
defines the needs as follows- 

INI AN'T^ (MIRTH TO I ) M 1 1). 
n protection from physical danger 
made(\uate fluff iiiou 

■ adequate health lare 

m adults ipifl) H'Jwiii to form atUhbimuh 

madulls iplnUiin HiukistiUui and uspoud to then signal* 

u things to look itt. tomb, bear, wiull. and taste 

m opportunities to explore the world 

m appropriate language stimulation 

Tc )!>I>I I R^ ( 1 -3 VI \Rs t )l A(.l I Nl IM 
Al 1 I'l II \B( >V1 AND \l R! QlllRI 

■ support in aiejuiruuj new motor, language and tbiwkunj skills 
ma limine to develop some independeine 

■ help m liiinii'iii; bow to lontrol then own Mninioin 

■ opportunities to begin to learn to iaiefoi themselves 
M daily opportunities to play with a variety of objects 

Q III DRI'N \C.IS 3-6 (AND A K< A l ), 

IN ADDITK )K T< > Tl II \BO\V. \l SO SI 1 1 >: 

■ opportunities to develop fine motor skill* 

m eneouiagement of language though talking leading, 
singing 

■ <!ifji*i'fit< inlmji ipiII develop a positive sense of mastery 
m opportunities to learn lOopeiation. helping, sharing 

■ experimentation with pre-wnthut and pre-reading skills 
[pg <>>) 

A wide variety of inputs is required to support 
children's growth and development. An important 
thing to note is that all the inputs require someone 
to interact with the child Very young children arc- 
not capable of obtaining what they need on their 
own. The importance of adult-child interaction is 
underscored by the latest research which addresses 
specifically the relationship between nutrition, care 
and development. 
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Children's 
Requirements 
for Care 

The quality of Care the young child receives deter- 
mines his/her development, tingle (1992). defines 
care as the provision in the household and Lonnnunity of time, 
attention, and support to meet the physical, mental and social 
weeds of the gioivint) ihild and other household wcwlw. Care 
includes much more than keeping the child safe and 
free from harm Carcgiving behaviours include 
breastfeeding.- providing emotional security and 
reducing the child's stress.- providing shelter, cloth- 
ing, feeding, bathing, supervision of the child's toi- 
let, preventing and attending to illness,- nurturing 
and showing affection, interaction and stimulation, 
playing and socializing,- protecting from exposure to 
pathogens, and providing a relatively sale environ- 
ment for exploration. (Zcitlin. 1991. Myers. 1992) A 
second set of carcgiving behaviours includes the use 
of resources outside the family, including curative 
and preventative health clinics, prenatal care, the 
use of traditional healers, and members of the 
extended family network. (Engle. 1992) All of these 
behaviours are a part of supporting the development 
of young children 

The type of carcgiving behaviour which is 
required depends to a large extent on the child's 
developmental age and the health and nutritional 
risks the child is facing. For example, during the first 
year of life the child is at the greatest risk of mortali- 
ty During late infancy (or when complementary 
foods arc introduced) and during the toddler period, 
the child is at greatest risk of growth faltering. 

While growth faltering may be the result of inad- 
equate nutrition, there is clear evidence to suggest 
that it is also linked to the way young children are 
fed. Feeding is more than giving children food; it 
includes the interactive process which accompa- 
nies the intake of food. The interactive carcgiving 
provided during the feeding process can have a pro- 
found effect on the child's later development. 
Studies comparing children who are well- and poor- 
ly-nourished suggest that there are positive Caring 
practices associated with children with better nutri- 
tional status, even though the children come from 
the same type of environment as their malnounshcd 
peers. (Zcitlin, 1993) 

In the context of feeding, Caring practices 
include frequent physical contact, being consistently 
responsive to the child's needs and showing affec- 
tion to the child. Care also includes aitive feeding 
which means being aware of how much the child is 
eating, offering the child a second helping, assisting 
the child in the use of a utensil instead of expecting 
complete self feeding, and offering praise for eating. 
(Engle, 1992) 

The studies of feeding are but one example of 
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current research that indicates the powerful effect of 
the interaction between the child and the environ- 
ment on growth and development. Another example 
comes from longitudinal studies of children growing 
up in poverty In Hawaii, Werner (1982) was able to 
identify children who were able to thrive even 
though the conditions under which they were raised 
suggested they would be malnourished and not 
develop well. She termed those children that did 
well rrsilirnt. Those characterised as resilient evi- 
denced greater autonomy and competence (pg. 158) 
and clearly did better developmental^ and over 
time than their non-resilient peers. They did better 
because they were able to "elicit predominantly pos- 
itive responses from their environment." These chil- 
dren were also found to be "stress- resistant" com- 
pared to children who elicited negative responses 
from their environment. 

In her research. Werner 
sought to identify what makes 
some children more resilient. 
She concluded, as have others, 
that the differences between 
children who thrive and those 
who falter are determined by 
the type of interaction that 
occurs between the child arid 
the environment. The childs 
ability to thrive is grcatlv 
enhanced by the amount of 
affective stimulation and the 
kind of care the child receives. 
This clearly supports the con- 
tention that it is not enough to 
merely provide food. The child 
needs food and Care. 

Another important factor in a 
child's ability to thrive is the 
level of support the caregiver 
(most often the mother) receives 
from others in the family and 
from society. This support plays 
an impoitant role in the kind of 
care the caregiver is able to pro- 
vide. Recognizing thi.- fact, 
UN1CEF has included support 
for the caregiver in their 
Nutrition Strategy. Adopted by 
the UNICEF Board in 1990, the Strategy suggests 
that in addition to food security, access to health 
care and a healthy environment, programming must 
address the care of children and women. Recent 
research supports the UNICEF position that all of 
these arc necessary, one alone is not sufficient. 

From the onset of conception, the child and 
mother arc inextricably linked and this is maintained 
afterbirth through breast-feeding and psychosocial 
nurturing. Therefore the understanding of the 
health needs and problems of the young child starts 
naturally with adequate health inputs and supports 
for the mothci. A range of variables have an impact 
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Women have always played 
multiple roles that compete jor 
their time and physical and 
emotional energy. Regardless oj 
the context within which child/en 
are raised, care oj children, 
particularly young children, is 
still the woman's responsibility. 
In addition, the woman is 
responsible jor household 
management and operations, and 
economic/productive activity, 
some oj which takes her outside 
the home. Demands on time and 
energy make it increasingly 
dijjicultjor women to provide the 
kind oj Care their children need. 



on women's ability to provide care. These have been 
outlined by Engle. (1992) They include: 

I. PbysUtil health Many women in developing 
countries are chronically anemic and undernour- 
ished. This necessarily affects both the health of the 
newborn and the woman's ability to provide Care. 

1 Alritlrfi health. This includes a woman's level of 
self-confidence and her status within the culture 
When women are stressed and feel they have no 
control over their lives, the sense of powcrlessness 
can debilitate them. The more they feel they can 
control aspects of their lives, the more self-confi- 
dent they are and the more likely they are to be able 
to give to others. 

3. Women's s(<j/hs In cultures where women are 
subordinated to others, they are frequently unable 
to take good care of themselves, and may well lack 
the resources (physical and psychological) to care 
for the child. When women 
are respected and have con- 
trol over resources, they are 
more self-assured. This gener- 
ally yields positive benefits 
for children. 

4. Women's income. The liter- 
ature suggests that women's 
work outside the home pro- 
duces direct benefits for chil- 
dren, particularly if the salary 
level is reasonable and if the 
woman has control of the 
monies that she earns. In 
these instances, children are 
likely to have improved 
health and participate more 
fully in education. 

5. Education and Beliefs. 
Numerous studies have 
demonstrated the strong posi- 
tive relationship between a 
woman's education and child 
health and nutrition out- 
comes. While all the com- 
plexities of this relationship 
have not been explored fully, 
it is clear that when women 
are better educated, their 
children do better. 

6. Social Supports. Moving beyond the individual, 
the sixth variable is the kinds of social supports 
available to women. When women feel they are part 
of a community, alternative forms of child care can 
be developed, agricultural production can be facili- 
tated through the formation of work groups and 
informal sharing of tasks is possible, relieving the 
stress on an individual woman. Community support 
allows women to carry out a number of tasks effec- 
tively. Lr :k of supports may mean that many of the 
tasks are not done well. 

7 Time. Somewhat related to the issue of social 
supports is the time that women have available for 
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Care. The many hours of labour dial women spend 
to accomplish a range of lasks during the day has 
been well-documented One legitimate question is : 
il women had more time would it be devoted to 
childcart 0 The answer to this question is unclear. As 
Engle notes, the lack of an answer is largely due to 
the fact that when women arc asked the question 
they find it hard to imagine having leisure time. 

These variables arc not static They are changing 
all the time as the nature of women's work changes. 
New economic pressures on and possibilities pre- 
sented to women mean they increasingly work out- 
side the home, often for long hours and following 
schedules that limit their availability and thus the 
time they can devote to child care. 

In rural areas women often work in the fields. 
While in many cultures wo.men have historically 
constituted a majority of the agricultural work force, 
in other settings the out-migration of men who are 
seeking employment elsewhere has increased 
women's agricultural role. In addition, in some agri- 
cultural settings cash crop production and plantation 
economies have meant that women are increasingly 
being exposed to demands of rigid time and work 
schedules similar to those common in urban envi- 
ronments. In both urban and rural environments 
there is an increase in the number of women -headed 
households. All of these variables have an impact on 
women s work loads 

Zcitlin (1992) has studied the impacts the rapid 
pace of change is having on children and families. 
She concludes that many of the previous roles oi the 
extended family are being taken on by society. 
Because* of this. Zcitlin is concerned not only with 
the families" ability to provide care, but the ability of 
local institutions to take on this function as well. As 
Zcitlin notes. Care is moving from the non -mone- 
tized dependency relationships within a family to 
the monetized public realm, and money does not 
buy love. 

Zcitlin provides rich insight into the relationship 



In conditions where there are poverty, food insecu 
rity and a high risk environment, good child Care 
and the social health of the family and community 
are the most important variables in determining 
children's nutritional success. (Zeitlin) 



between family variables and children's developmen- 
tal outcomes. The Positive Deviance Research 
Project, conducted rom 1987 to 19 ( >2 was spon- 
sored by UNICEF New York and Nigeria the 
\V'HO/UNlCl:F Joint Nutrition Support Program 
(JNSP) of the Italian Government and Tufts 



University. In live countries (Bangladesh, Indonesia. 
Nigeria, Nicaragua and Mexico), Zeitlin and a team 
of researchers undertook an "intervention research" 
approach which encompasses academic research, 
operational research and the development of a pro- 
ject. The particular focus of this study was on the 
relationship between family variables and children's 
nutritional and developmental status 

The study provides insights into the role and 
impact of traditional care practices on nutritional 
status and children's growth and development. It 
also provides a view of what the future holds as tra- 
ditional practices are lost and modern strategics are 
introduced. 

To represent the complexity of the data. Zeitlin 
developed a conceptual model that is elaborated on 
in her discussion of practices within the various cul- 
tures. The basic model posits that overall child 
growth and development, while rooted in family 
resources (material and social), is mediated by fami- 
ly management, beliefs and caring behaviours 
These include: hygiene and sanitary practices.- feed- 
ing practices, affection and attention; and academic 
stimulation provided to the child, all ol which are 
components of Care. Zeitlin suggests further that 
for infants and toddlers it is difficult to differentiate 
nutritional and developmental outcomes. 

In traditional cultures care has been the purview 
of the entire family kinship unit. Thus Zeitlin argues 
that nutritional programmes need to address the 
needs of the "family kinship unit, the human entity 
that survives across generations." emphasising in this 
broader definition the family unit over time, rather 
than the individual child or the family within one 
generation. 

The ability of the mother (or the primary caregiv- 
er) to provide care for the infant and young child 
depends both on her nutritional status and the kinds 
of supports that she receives. The father and other 
family members have an important role to play in 
the child's survival Zeitlin found that no matter 
whether the father's traditional role called for 
direct involvement with the child or just sup- 
port of the mother, in all cases, "the father's 
presence, commitment and contribution was 
associated with better child nutrition." Others 
within the kinship unit also plav an important 
role in caring for, socialising and teaching the 
young child. 

However, in many places the family kinship 

network is no longer a stable source of Care. 
This makes it more crucial that programmes which 
wish to meet the needs of young children address 
the many dimensions of Care directly, rather than 
treating i as a background issue, or assuming that 
good care is being provided just because the child is 
in the company of adults. The example of the Asha 
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Sadan remand home and orphanage (at right) 
demonstrates this poignantly. 

Zeitlin found that the kinds of Care provided by 
traditional and more modern parents have different 
outcomes. Looking at the relationship between Care 
and children's psychological development in 
Indonesia and Nigeria, the researchers found that 
parents with more modern (i.e. Western) childrear- 
ing practices produce children who are more cogni- 
tively advanced and better nourished, and thus bet- 
ter prepared to participate in the modern world. In 
particular Zeitlin's researchers observed in modern 
families: 

A ibaiuje m parental discipline away fiom immediate physi- 
cif / punishment to toleianu of slower obedient There was 
also an expeci that the child would have an 
understanding .he reasons tor rules. 

Prolonged ptircnUil protection. Parents accepted the 
child's physical dependency up to an older age, and 
they provided more attentive feeding and care. 

More affix lion iind intinuuy. A more personal rela- 
tionship existed between the children and the 
father and there were more recreations shared by 
parents and children 

Inattised verbal responsiveness to tin ibdd. This included 
the use of explanation in addition to physical 
demonstration in teaching (Zeitlin, 1993, pg 10-111 

While these findings are heartening, moderniza- 
tion has also had a negative impact on care provided 
bv the family- Those aspects noted specifically by 
Zeitlin iclude- 

A debunianization of tin iate aivuonmoit with increased 
use of the bottle rather than the breast and the 
reliance on mass media rather than human interac- 
tion tor entertainment 

Tbi disinteijiatiou of family and community units and of 
commitment to each other. Smaller emits of owner- 
ship and residence lead to less sharing and more 
individualism. 

/\ induction in tin ability of families and lonimionlies to 
ptovideiare given the changing demands of work out- 
side the home The nature of this work does not 
nurture stable family formation. 

Tbe feminization of poverty When families dissolve, 
the woman and her children generally fall into 
poverty and lack adequate resources lor child care. 

A teduition m children's altruism Preparing children to 
be autonomous tends to make them precocious, self- 
centered t md unruly. Those children reared in more 
traditional societies are more altruistic. As modern- 
ization occurs they become more egotistical, (pgs. 
11-12) 

One interesting outcome of this research was the 
discovery that the same characteristics of families 
who exhibited positive nutrition in circumstances of 
poverty, u'ere those that led to positive cognitive 
and social development as well In other words, 
good Care yields benefits across the board in the 
physical, mental and emotional realms. 

Zeitlin concludes that child care practices are 
"evolving codes of behavior that embody a society's 
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Asha Sadan - 
A Hope 
Fulfilled 



Asha Sadan is a home which affords shelter 
and protection for destitute and abandoned 
children, as well as serving as a remand home 
for delinquent girls. This foundling home 
receives children of all ages in different states 
of health and nutrition. The children remain 
in care until they are adopted. The neonates 
and sick children are assigned to nursing staff 
who tend and care for them. 

This is the story of the older children who 
were relatively healthy, but little else. 

The honorary managing committee mem- 
bers had noticed that the children were apa- 
thetic and sometimes unruly. They showed no 
signs of normal growth and development. In 
the month of August '86 there were thirty -two 
babies who needed help, but the managing 
committee could not fathom the reason. 

The children had been provided with a 
beautiful nursery with fancy cots and beds and 
plenty of toys, but were not really allowed to 
play with the toys except under supervision. 
There was a luxurious kitchen and a full-time 
cook who dished out nutritious meals at fixed 
times. But she was strictly following instruc- 
tions, and being anxious by nature, would pre- 
pare the food well ahead of time, then leave it 
on the counter until the specified time. The 
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children spent most of their time looking 
longingly at the food, partly because they 
were hungry, hut more importantly because 
they had nothing better to do. 

Mobile Creches was requested to help in run- 
ning the childcare centre during the day. 
Consequently four trained staff members 
arrived at Asha Sadan to assess and assist in 
tending the children. For the staff of Mobile 
Creches who were accustomed to the dust and 
rubble of construction sites and creches with 
low roofs and little ventilation, this seemed 
like heaven! There were toilets with running 
water and a large kitchen. What luxury. 

But the atmosphere was strangely discon- 
certing. The place smellcd of stale urine and 
most of the children were either crying or just 
sitting. Some of the smarter ones were point- 
ing to the food on the counter and begging. 
The staff were flabbergasted. There was no 
time to be wasted in observing. They had to 
get down to work immediately. 

Two of them attended to the physical cleanli- 
ness of the nursery as well as the care of the 
children. The plastic panties were replaced with 
comfortable cotton ones, and toilet training was 
started. Almost all the children had head lice 
and scabies These were immediately treated. 

But the most important aspect of child care 
was affectionate interaction, coupled with 
stimulating activities. These brought about 
perceptible changes in the behaviour of the 
children in the short time of a week. The chil- 
dren responded to the love shown to them 
and began to communicate with the adults 
who cared for them. But when it was time for 
the caregiving staff to leave in the evening, 
there were heartrending scenes. The children 
would cling to them and cry bitterly. 

By the end of a fortnight all this had 
changed. The children felt more secure and 
were willing to wave goodbye to the care- 
givers, secure in the knowledge that they 
would come again the next morning. Slowly 
they were accepting discipline without fear. 
The routine of feeding children and keeping 
them in bed most of the time was slowly mod- 
ified to include interactive, stimulating activi- 
ties for cognitive development. 

Working with established practices that 
were unimaginative and outmoded was not 
easy. There was tremendous resistance from 
the senior nursing staff who believed that 



"children should be seen and not heard." They 
had established the rules and nobody dared 
question them. For example, at feeding time, 
the children were seated on the floor. Bowlfuls 
of mashed cereal mixed with egg were shoved 
into their mouths mechanically by some 
helpers, with not a word being spoken. At the 
end of the meal, they were given water from 
the same bowls. Then the children were lifted 
up and put to bed. 

After many laborious discussions the 
emphasis was shifted from feeding and dump- 
ing, to nurturing with love and care, as well as 
to activities for cognitive development. More 
attention to the children's health problems 
and habit formation began to pay dividends. 
They were encouraged to play and to use the 
toys. The children looked forward to the time 
allotted for outdoor play. Soon they were 
dancing and singing, and the creche was 
resounding with their laughter. The first fal- 
tering words had been uttered, showing that 
the children were normal after all. 

A fortnight after the entry of Shalini, 
Vasanti, Shakuntala and Saraswati of Mobile 
Creches, there was a perceptible change in the 
children. They were happier and healthier and 
looked forward to each day with enthusiasm. 
The creche was now vibrant with eager chil- 
dren wanting to talk, play, learn and sing all 
the time. Their social-emotional development 
was beginning to take place. 

The children's recorded weights showed an 
increase of 500 grams exactly one month after 
intervention. They were now feeding them- 
selves from little gleaming plates and enjoyed 
the independence. 

For Mobile Creches the experience provided 
mixed feelings. There was the frustration of 
not being able to change the system drastical- 
ly, combined with the satisfaction of meeting 
the challenge and achieving success. The ini- 
tial trials turned into triumphs. They had 
brought joy and stability into the lives of 
many forgotten children. 

At the end of six months the children had 
graduated into balwadis (pre-school). But the 
work is not finished yet. The staff of the 
remand home need to be trained for quality 
childcare, so that every child who enters the 
home has a better chance of normal develop- 
ment and a bright future. 

— htdu fialatjopdl 
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perceptions of what children need to survive. .. and 
what society needs from the next generation. " These 
"codes ol behavior" are not easily changed. Parents 
are not very responsive to what she calls "shorter- 
term vertical objectives' such as improved weight 
gain Programmes that focus solely on weight gain 
without addressing the families codes of behavior 
are not likely to be very effective. She adds her 
voice to the growing chorus of researchers who 
argue that support of "nutrition", (often conceived ol 
by the health field as consisting solely of 
Knowledge. Attitudes, and Practices (K.AP). must 
also incorporate Care, for the child, the family and 
the society. 

She argues that programmes should be directed 
toward: 

■ "strengthening families, for whom child care is 
intrinsic to sell-expression; 

■ using screening criteria to select dedicated, gen- 
uinely caring alternative child care providers, 

■ monitoring the emotional climate of alternative 
child care. ... and 

■ empowering the formation of community-bised 
advocacy and self-help groups .as these groups 
affiliate and serve out of a sense of shared purpose." 
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Children's 
Health 

Requirements 

Understanding the health needs and problems 
the young child starts naturally with adequate heal 
inputs for the mother After birth the health ca 
requirements vary depending on the age of t 
child. For example, nutrition is often a focus of pi 
grammes for children under three since mnlnut 
tion in its various forms contributes to about or 
third of all deaths of young children in dcvelopi 
countries. (Kngle, 19^2) With children between t 
ages of 3 and 6, more emphasis is given to the pi 
motion of school -related skills and the developmc 
of good health habits. 

Over the last five decades much has been writt 
about the effects of protein deficiency on childre 
physical development Children who receive inac 
quatc protein intake fail to grow normally, and \r 
develop kwashiorkor, marasmus and other mild 
moderate »ymptonv« of malnutrition. Howev 
recent research on the long-term effects of Prot< 
Energy Malnutrition (PEM) suggest there is alsc 
linkage between adequate nutrition during t 
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early years and later cognition. 

A scrit-s of studies were earned out in tour villages 
in Guatemala A lusi sci were conducted between 
l% c )nnd I ( )77 Two types ol nutriiional supplemen- 
tation were piovidcd to children up to seven years 
ol age ! : o||ow-up studies were then conducted 
between l c >88 and 1 ( JK9 (when the children were 
between I I and 24 years oj age) to assess the long- 
term effects oi the nutritional supplementation pro- 
gramme Two types of supplemental .oocii were 
given. One F mo. was a loc ally -"w\ .able drink that 
contains 5 C ) kcal pei eup, but no protein. The other, 
Atolv. was created as a substitute lor the traditional 
corn-based drink commonly given to young chil- 
dren /iKi/fMMiiff. developed at INCAP, was used as 
the base of the Alole drink It contained 11.5 g of 
protein. 16 3 kcal of energy per cup Both drinks 
were fortified with vitamins and iron. 

C hildren were tested at 6 15 and 24 months 
liven at this point there were differences m chil- 
dren s mental development scores based on the 
amount of their protein intake- (Pollili. el al 
During the preschool years (3-7> 10 tests were 
administered annuallv An additional 12 tests were 
administered to children 5-7 vears of 

age The results of these studies con- 

ducted by various people, using differ- 
ent methods and different sampling 
procedures showed small but consistent 
and significant diffciciiccs between the 
groups, based on protein intake those 
who look Alole did belter (Pollili el al 
1W pg. ! ( >) 

Over lime the diffeicnc.es between 
the two groups increased The longitudinal results 
when children reached adolescence, indicated that 
those children who leceived Alole scored signifi- 
cant^ belter on knowledge, numeracy reading and 
vocabulary tests than those who received presto 
Within the Alole group, there were significant dif- 
ferences: children from the lowest economic strata 
benefitted the most from Alole. Those who had 
Alole supplementation were also more likely to 
enter school earlier and to complete more giades 
within primary school Atole acted as a "social 
equalizer". 

Pollili also looked al the differences between chil- 
dren who received nutritional supplementation 
before and alter the age of two. While nutritional 
supplementation was of benefit to children who 
began receiving it afler age two. ihc benefits were 
greater if the children received l he supplement 
before the age of 2. Prom this Pollitt concludes. 
"This difference in the range of effecls observed 
among the two groups suggesis thai ihe behavioral 
development of children is more sensitive to nutri- 
tional factors during the first years of life, parltcular- 



ly during the period of rapid growth in the biain 
and body "(Pg7o) 

Protein intake is noi the only determining factor 
affecting a child's nutritional status In recent years 
considerable research has been concluded on the 
role of micro-nutrients in the shori- and long-term 
development of the child. The findings are impres- 
sive. They indicate clearly thai the lack of specific 
nutrients when children are young can have lasting 
effects on children's cognitive abilities Inter in life. 

Three micronuirienls. iodine, iron and vitamin A, 
have received considerable nlleiilion and are the 
lopic of a recent World Bank report on BcM Pnadu's 
m Aiiiln^s\uij Alu nwwOicnl AlifJmilnlioii (1993). The 
report focusscs on iodine, iron and vitamin A specif- 
ically lor three reasons. Fust, an estimated 2 billion 
people worldwide suffer deficiencies of these impor- 
tant mi incuts. Second, a great deal i*. known about 
the functions of ihese nutrients in human growth 
and development. And third, all of these nutrients 
can be provided to populations through the applica- 
tion of low-cost technologies, which have been 
demonstrated to be ef fee live m alleviating the defi- 
ciencies (World Bank. 19931 



The findings are impressive. They indicate clearly that 
the lack of specific nutrients when children are 
young can have lasting effects on children's 
cognitive abilities later in life. 



In terms of whal is known about the functions of 
these nutrients there is clear evidence that deficien- 
cies of anv one of these micro-nutrienis is associated 
with infant mortality For children who survive who 
have been deficient in these elements, there are life- 
long consequences. Purl her, the effects of deficien- 
cies suffered during ihe earlv years cannot be 
reversed even when children are provided with the 
nutrients later in life As noted in the World Bank 
report. "When moderate or severe deficiencies 
coincide with critical developmental stages, they 
can cause prolonged or permanent dysfunction." 
(pg 20) 

For example, fetal iodine deficiency can result in 
severe, irreversible menial relardalion and neurolog- 
ical disorders. In less severe circu instances n can he 
the cause of deafness, muteness and mild lo moder- 
ate mental relardalion Vitamin A deficiency, when 
not lethal, can cause blindness a handicap which is 
seldom catered to in developing countries Iron defi- 
ciencies are associated with prematurity and low 
birth weights (pg.21) Children suffering from low 
iron can have lasting immune system problems and 
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growth failure, increasing the chances of morbidity 
and mortality throughout childhood In terms of 
learning, "iron deficiency is associated with poor 
attention span, inadequate line motor skills and 
reduced memory retention " (pg. 20) Thus deficien- 
cies ol iron, vitamin A and iodine tan have profound 
long-term consequences on children's development 

'The costs associated with thesj deficiencies have 
been calculated The World Bank 
report provides an example 

"It n country ol 50 million people 
had the prevalence ol iron deficiency 
anemia iodine delu icnty disorders 
1 11)1)1 and vitamin A deficiency seen in 
South Asia, the immediate tosis ol 
micronutrient malnutrition to that soci- 
ety per year would be as follows 

359.430 student-years (3% of total) 

wasted. 

1 3 million person-years ol work 
lost. 

20 000 preventable deaths 
I I 000 additional severely handi- 
capped children. 

The cost of these deficiencies would 
depend on the wage rates and the value 
ol hie ll conservative [estimates | are 
made of these values $750 per vear in 
wages and $1000 for life, the social 
costs of micronutrient \ deficiencies) 
would add up to almost $1 billion per 
vear foi the current vear onlv or more 
than 20 times the Official Develop- 
ment Assistant e per capita received by 
low- income countries. The value of 
future productivity lost due to educa- 
tional failure and disabilities adds a sig- 
nihtant additional social burden In 
addition, there is the non-qualified per- 
sonal and social tragedv of unnecessary 
death cretinism and blindness 

Compared to the tosts ol deficiencies the inter- 
ventions to address them are inexpensive The tosts 
of supplementing all piegnant women with ir>n. 
giving everyone under 45 years of age iodine sup- 
plements, and supplementing all children under 0 
with vitamin A would cost $19 million per year. 
Alternatively, the tosts of fortifying food and/or 
water with vitamin A, iodine and iron would cost 
about $25 million per vear Kven if coverage and 
efficiency were 50%, the benefits of alleviating 
micronutrient deficiencies far outweigh costs.'' (pg. 
28) 

Thus the costs ol not providing these nutrients 
greatly outweigh the costs of providing them While 
there are simple solutions in terms of what people 
need in order to increase these nutrients in their 
diet, actually making them available and convincing 
people to include them in their diets is not simple 
The question is. how can they be provided in a cost- 
effective and socially-effective way? 



The process for introducing these micro nutrients 
into people's diet varies, depending on the soiree of 
the micronutrient (whether it is currently produced 
and/or available and what it would take to introduce 
it whc. it is not), ll is generally not successful to 
introduce programmes that are "singlc-focussed", 
addressing only one set of needs. For example if cas- 
sav-i is introduced to increase caloric intake, it can 




replace foods currently being grown that are richer 
in iron and iodine An increase in caloric intake can 
mean a decrease in micronutrients. Nutritional sup- 
plementation efforts must take people's entire diet 
into account 

Cultural and political variables are also important 
in getting micronutrients into people's diet To 
develop an effective and sustainable programme it 
involves people at many levels- 

■ creating new products that are profitable to pro- 
duce, linking health professionals with the busi- 
ness community,- 

■ changing people's behaviour, which calls upon 
the expertise of anthropologists, sociologists and 
educators; 

■ creating demand, which could be accomplished 
more effectively with help from marketing spe- 
cialists,- 

■ developing supportive policy, which includes 
educating and informing lobbyists and politicians, 
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■ making adequate resources available to reach 
those most in need, which may require calling 
upon support from international donor agencies. 
The sources of iron, iodine and vitamin A are sig- 
nificantly different. Iron deficiency is a result of the 
body's ability to absorb only a small amount of iron 
from loocl. The best source of iron is red meat, but 
this is a scarce commodity for many Thus they have 
to rely on legumes, grains and vegetables for iron 
The population needs to be educated about the 
right combination of these, and the advantages of 
eating them along with foods that help increase the 
capacity of the body to absorb iron (i e. foods rich 
in vitamin C). 

iodine deficiency is more of an environmental 
problem. Where iodine is not present in the soil and 
water, it is not available through plants grown in the 
area. Thus it has to be introduced from outside 
through food fortification (primarily iodized salt). 

Vitamin A is found in a variety of green leafy veg- 
etables, yellow and red fruits and vegetables and 




Residents in the village of Nakasi, near Suva, Fiji, 
are encouraged by the government and UNICEF to 
cultivate their own garden plots and participate in 
courses to improve nutrition. A mother and child 
sample a dessert made with pumpkin from the * /ir- 
q -"en, cassava and coconut milk. 



some oils. A decrease in vitamin A intake is associat- 
ed with seasonality of foods and/or improper pro- 
cessing. Again, education plays an important role in 
assuring adequate intake of vitamin A 

In most situations where there are deficiencies in 
one of these inieronutrients, there are deficiencies in 
the others as well. When there is food insecurity, for 
example, people are likely to be deficient in all three 
micronutrients. There is also a significant interaction 
between these deficiencies and infectious diseases 
For example, vitamin A deficiency combined with 
measles can produce blindness and death,- iron defi- 
ciency and anemia increase one's susceptibility to 
AIDS. 

While deficiencies are clearly associated with 
poverty and the lack of food, food security does not 
assure adequate intake of these micronutrients. 
There are instances where people have a choice 
about foods to buy and they do not choose those 
that would give them the needed nutrients. Thus 
education is an important variable in addition to 
availability. 

There is a complex relationship 
between the availability in the market 
place of various micronutrients and 
whether or not families actually buy 
and use them. Cultural values of the 
family and community and character- 
istics of geo-political systems can 
make a difference in whether or not 
these nutrients get to children. For 
cxainplc. in some cultures, it is consid- 
ered inappropriate for pregnant 
women to eat and gain weight. This 
attitude could greatly affect the suc- 
cess of a drive to improve the nutrition 
of expectant mothers. Thus the World 
Bank document presents a case for 
examining the context within which 
programmes are introduced to deter- 
mine their viability and sustainabii.ty. 

Levinger (1992) makes much the 
same point. While in her monograph 
Promoting Chid Quality lsw«\ Trends and 
Strategies, she looked at the impact of 
the three micronutrients discussed by 
the World Bank, she also included 
| research on protein-energy malnutri- 
^ tion, helminthic infections (worms), 
£ sensory impairment and temporary 

re 

§ hunger. In reviewing the research 
H studies Levinger noted that most of 
them look at the relationship between 
these nutritional and health variables 
and children's school achievement. Levinger argues 
that school achievement is a very narrow concept, 
and suggests that we should instead be looking at 
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what she calls Active Learning Capacity, a more com- 
prehensive conception of child achievement. 

Active Learning Capacity (ALC) is a child's propen- 
sity timi ability to interact with and take optwuil advantage of 
the full complement oj mouixes offered by any formal or infor- 
mal learning environment. ALC is the child's ability to 
learn in any context, and is the result of all the fac- 
tors thai have contributed to the child's current sta- 
tus. This includes the child's history (nutritional 
health and stimulation) and personal characteristics, 
the child's family, and the child's environment. 

Levinger suggests that ALC is the result of an 
interactive process which begins at conception. 
Along with Lnglc and Zeitlin. Levinger clearly sees 
the child as active rather than as a passive recipient. 
From birth onward, she points out. there is an inter- 
action between primary variables (health/nutrition 
state 7 hunger level and cultural support) and sec- 
ondary variables (child/caretaker interaction, apti- 
tude, schooling history and learning reccptivcncss). 

Her model drawn from a combination of 
Anthropology. Epidemiology and Psychology, links 
family, community and national institutions to pro- 
grammes and polices The model encourages a sen- 
sitivity to cultural differences and provides a tool for 
looking at a child's life in terms of what she calls 



"child quality". Levinger makes a strong argument 
tor focussing on the development of children's 
Active Learning Capacity as a way to improve child 
quality. 

In their studies of Protein Energy Malnutrition 
Pollitt et.al. (1993) present findings that would sup- 
port Lcvinger's interactional model of child develop- 
ment. They suggest that the effects of malnutrition 
on body size, motor maturation, and physical activi- 
ty are interrelated with delays in behavioural devel- 
opment over time. 

'In particular we conjecture that small body size, 
delays in motor maturation, and reduced physical 
activity contribute to the gradual formation of styles 
or modalities of social-emotional and behavioral 
interactions between the malnourished child and the 
environment that slow cognitive development and 
educational progress." (pg.80) 

They posit that children who are small in size are 
treated by caregivers as if they arc younger and are 
not provided with the kinds of stimulation that 
would promote the development of new skills. 
Further, delays in children's motor development are 
associated with delays in the development of cogni- 
tive abilities and social skills. And. malnutrition 
results in lower levels of activity, limiting children's 




Mothers learning together about nutrition, feeding and care. 
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ability to explore their environment. Thus the 
impact ot early malnutrition begins an interactive 
cycle that has long-term consequences. 

In sum. what children bring to the learning situa- 
tion is a result of the complex interaction of {actors 
in their lives. It includes their nutritional history, 
general health status, and the kinds of Care and 
stimulation that they have received in the early 



the child (age, degree of risk of ma I nourishment), 
the caregiving environment (Who takes care of the 
children? Where are children cared for? Who sup- 
ports the family? What institutions and programmes 
exist to provide support and empowerment? Are 
there untapped resources within the community that 
could be used in providing better support for chil- 
dren's development?) and local childrearing prac- 
tices and beliefs that can be built upon in the 



are millions of dollars going toward nutrition pro- 
grammes, and when early childhood education pro- 
grammes are . eing created for a variety of purposes, 
it would be advantageous to build on current efforts 
and to make them more comprehensive. 



introduction of new elements. An assessment 
At this point in time, v/hen there are significant dol- ()f thc cxisting , ituati()n also indudcs asscss . 

lars being devoted to health programmes, when there ing who the child is. There is a need to iden- 
tify some of the child variables that are likely 
to affect nutrition and to assess the extent to 
which these need to be taken into account in 
developing a programme. For example, what 
are the characteristics of the children to be 
served? Is gender an issue in the culture' 1 If so. 

how should that be addressed? What is the 

developmental level of the children to be 
served? What type of supports are required? 

The assessment should include understanding the 
caregiving environment. One place to begin is to 
look specifically at the situation of the caregiver, 
primarily mothers, in the community. What is the 
status of their nutrition and health? What supports 
do they have and what do they need!' What 
resources do they have available to them? What are 
the demands on their time? 

In designing the assessment. Zeitlin ( 1993) would 
suggest identifying successful or positive practices of 
individuals within the community, to be used as the 
frame of reference in developing supports for fami- 
lies. Calling this approach "Positive Deviance" she 
says that rather than focussing on what families lack, 
"identifying, honoring and building on local 
strength should be an underlying principle of all 
types of assessment, analysis and action to improve 



years It is all these factors together that contribute 
to a child's development 

If it takes a combination of all these variables to 
support a child s development, then programmes for 
young children and their families should consciously 
include them. 

The final section of this article offers suggestions 
on how to do that 

Strategies for Enhancing- 
the Success of Providing 
Health, Nutrition, 
Care and/or Education 
Components within Early 
Childhood Programmes 

The guidelines for programming outlined in this sec- 
tion come from Evans and Shah's WHO paper, and 
are based in part on Levingers approach to assessing 

child quality. Engle's "Caring Analysis 

Tool' designed to assess current efforts to 
improve* nutrition programmes in terms of 
their "enhancement of care ". and the World 
Bank's guidelines to assure eradication of 
micronutrient deficiencies The following 
recommendations apply to any in t erven- 
lion designed to have a positive impact on 
children's growth and development. 

To successfully introduce and provide the neces- 
sary on-going support lor the implementation of 
health, nutrition care and education components, 
the following strategies are suggested. 

■ Assess the Existing: Situation. 

Before deciding what type of intervention to cre- 
ate it is critical to have a clear understanding ol what 
exists This includes an assessment of the situation of 



In assessing the existing situation emphasis should 
be put on what is happening that is supportive of 
child growth and development. That should also be 
the basis for developing new programmes. 



care." When you find individuals who are doing 
something positive (positive deviations), then you 
can look at what factors allowed them to he success- 
ful. For example, if only two families in a village 
send their girl children to school, yon can try to 
identify what makes those families different What 
supports, beliefs, and practices have led to this posi- 
tive outcome? 
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■ Determine what programme elements 
shoutd be introduced. 

Here the focus is on specifying the kinds of 
behaviours that are to be encouraged within the 
programme. These clearly include child and parental 
behaviours. However, they also include community 
and national (policy-level) behaviours. The psycho- 
logical and social aspects of health, nutrition and 
education need to be considered in creating and 
implementing the programme. 

Also important in determining the programme 
elements is an assessment of the technology avail- 
able to help address the need. In terms of micro- 
nutrients, what technology can be applied to bring 
needed micro-nutrients into the lives of those who 
need them? What are the technologies available in 
terms of educational programmes? How can these 
be made available to more children and families? 

■ Create demand for and establish the legit- 
imacy of the activities in relation to what is 
currently being: provided. 

It is important for the community to understand 
the need for the programme clement, whether it be 
vitamin A or child stimulation, in order for it to be 
introduced effectively. Those to be involved in the 
programme (sponsors, community members and 
parents) must come to believe in the importance of 
the components that are to be introduced. Even 



Integrating programme components within existing 
institutional and service structures is a complex and 
difficult process. The time and energy required to 
introduce new components is generally underestimated 
by those involved. It is not just a technical process but 
involves important interpersonal, political, bureaucrat- 
ic, socio-cultural and resource factors. 



though there may be a child care programme in 
place that is fully utilised by the community, if 
something is "tacked on" to the programme, it will 
not necessarily be accepted. People need to value 
the addition and see ways that it can enhance their 
lives. Before offering materials and training to intro- 
duce new components, it will be necessary to con- 
duct a needs assessment to ascertain what is already 
known and practiced in a particular setting, and to 
determine immediate needs and desires. Then new 
elements can be introduced in response to these 
needs. 

Once the public is demanding the service or 
product, then those responsible must be in a posi- 
tion to supply it. whether that be appropriate care 
for young children outside the home, supports for 
women's involvement in income-generating activi- 
ties, immunisation dosages, sources of vitamin A. or 
other services 



■ Begin with parent/community participa- 
tion in developing the programme, 

Within current development planning, one of the 
strategics most frequently advocated is to have 
strong community participation in programme 
development, from the definition of the need, to 
development of a plan of action, to project imple- 
mentation, to evaluation of outcomes. While this 
strategy is used in the development of many basic- 
services programmes, it is seen as particularly impor- 
tant in relation to early childhood programmes. 

It is argued that since parents are the policy mak- 
ers in most areas of their children's lives, their 
involvement in the design and operation of an early 
childhood care and development centre increases 
the likelihood of continuity of experience between 
the home and school for the child. This same argu- 
ment is being made for parental and community 
involvement in the implementation and manage- 
ment of child care programmes in developing coun- 
tries. The general consensus is that the greater the 
level of community involvement, the more likely it 
is that the programme will meet community needs 
and become an integral part of community life. 

It should be noted, however, that the extent to 
which parents can and will become involved in early 
childhood care and development programmes is 
determined by a number of variables. For example, 
there is cultural variance in the degree to 
which it is deemed appropriate for par- 
ents to be involved in the education of 
their children. In some societies women 
are responsible for care of the child, but 
do not play a role in educating the child 
Thus, they would not feel they should be 
a part of the child's on-going education. 

Yet another variable is the time that 
parents have available to become 
involved Where early childhood care 
~~ and development programmes have been 

developed in response to needs for day care, women 
are likely to . ( ave little, if any, time to be involved in 
the day-to-day activities of the programme. 

Another variable that affects the extent of parent 
and community involvement in child care pro- 
grammes is related to the political structure of the 
programme, and the extent to which control for the 
programme is centralised or decentralised. Where 
the programme is designed and introduced from 
outside the community, there may be little room for 
parent and community involvement. 

When communities have limited resources, the 
on-the-ground commitment of communities is what 
sustains programmes over time. And, in fact, while 
other sponsors may provide comparatively unlimited 
resources to the initial development of an early 
childhood initiative, without community belief in 
and commitment to the effort, the child care pro- 
gramme will not be successful 
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■ Define clearly and openly the goals and 
limits of the programme component to be 
introduced. 

Related to the need to help people see the intro- 
duction of new components as useful to them, it is 
equally important to be clear about what that com- 
ponent will and will not contribute to the communi- 
ty. Thus those operating the programme need to 
understand clearly what the components are and 
what their role will be in implementation. Input 
should be sought from the managing organisation 
on how the current programme can be changed to 
reach desired goals. 

Sometimes people are eager to take something 
new on-board but have no understanding of what 
will be required of them to make the new venture 
successful. Those introducing the new component 
need to show sensitivity to *he cultural, social and 
interpersonal bonds that hold programmes together. 
Any programme that has been in place for some 




time will have a history that has created a piotjiiwwie 
iuliurc. That culture will include both formal and 
informal ways of operating and communicating that 
are an integral part of what the programme has to 
offer Anyone attempting to enter the programme 
must try to understand the culture of the organisa- 
tion and must nor violate the norms and values that 
hold the programme together. It is best to listen and 
observe before stepping in with recommendations 
for new action 



There are changes that arc likely to occur within 
the agency as a result of intervention. This may 
include a re-definition of staff roles and the support 
required, change in the focus of the organisation in 
terms of the services and/or intended beneficiaries. 
While the specifics cannot be anticipated, the 
potential for changes needs to be recognised and 
accommodated. Thus child care managers and care- 
givers need to be involved in the planning phase. 

Similarly, staff need to understand that they will 
be required to undertake additional training, and 
they need to know if the introduction of the compo- 
nents is going to demand more of their time. (For 
example, recording periodic information on chil- 
dren's growth and development is time-consuming 
and may be an entirely new task for staff.) If staff are 
not willing to accept the new demands on them, the 
programme will not be implemented effectively. 
Thus the clearer the goals and expectations arc from 

the beginning, the 
more likely it is that 
the new components 
will be implemented 
fully. 

■ Develop a climate 
of support for the 
effort within the 
larger socio-politi- 
cal arena. 

The World Bank 
document (1993) pro- 
vides important guid- 
ance in terms of being 
aware of and learning 
how to use the politi- 
cal framework within a 
country in support of 
the introduction of 
micro -nutrients. The 
same principles apply 
when considering the 
introduction of any 
programme component 
that has an impact on 
children's development. 
In establishing a pro- 
gramme it is important to be able to answer ques- 
tions such as: 

■ What political factors might have an impact on 
children's growth and development? 

■ What is required in terms of national policy and 
support in order for the programme to be effective? 

■ Is there mough political will to address the prob- 
lem in a significant and sustainable way? If not, 
what will it take to get policy makers "on-board"^ 

■ What legislation and laws are in place (in a vari- 
ety of sectors) to support the implementation of 
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N What other mechanisms need to be put into 
place? What is the process for doing so^ 

■ Allow adequate time and resources for 
planning:, start-up, testing; and implement- 
ing: the programme. 

Those sponsoring the introduction of the compo- 
nents are likely to want to get things moving quick- 
ly. They are aware of the urgency of getting needed 
services to populations not currently being served 
They also have a good understanding of what the 
components involve and they 
can see an obvious fit with cur- 
rent programming However. 

those who will be implement- 
ing the component may need 
more time to see the fit and to 
incorporate the activity into 
their daily life 

Beyond the needs abilities 
and competencies of the local 
staff are the bureaucratic and 
political dimensions that need 
to be taken into account when 
allocating time and resources to 
the project. All of these factors 
will mean that the programme 
is likely to be implemented 
much more slowly than is 
desirable 

Adequate management sys- 
tems need to be pan of any 
new approach or technology 
What are current management 
capabilities (in terms of plan- 
ning, delivery of services and 
goods, training motivation 
and monitoring) within the 
groups expected to implement 
the project? What additional 
training and support are 
required to make these systems 
function effectively^ 



Given the range of variables which 
have an impact on a family's life, 
it is no wonder that it is difficult to 
establish programmes to support 
young children's development with- 
in the context of the family and 
community. Nevertheless it is desir- 
able to create programmes thai 
enhance the parents ability io 
function socially and economical- 
ly as well as addressing children's 
needs. When both the parents and 
the child are provided with a sup- 
portive milieu it helps assure the 
child's healthy growth, early stim- 
ulation and preparation for suc- 
cessful entry into the formal educa- 
tional system. 
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■ Plan from the beginning 

for programme growth and institutionalisa- 

tion of the programme. 

One mistake commonly made in the development 
of programmes is to wait until the programme is 
fully functioning and coming to the end of its fund- 
ing before thought is given to how to sustain the 
effort over time Lixperience would suggest that as 
the programme is being planned it is important to 
address the issue of how it will be maintained over 
time financially and in terms of programme quality 
horn the beginning, plans must be made in relation 
to the pace ot growth and the long-term viability of 
the effort 

In geivnl. when seeking expanded coverage, it 
v^'ould be most efficient to link new input with large- 



scale efforts where an infrastructure already exists 
that includes facilities, basic services, staffing, train- 
ing and on-going support 

An alternative strategy K to seek out successful 
projects, serving those most at risk, which have the 
potential for QouxQ-io-^iik Going-to-scale refers to 
the process of taking successful small-scale projects 
and developing them into programmes that attempt 
to reach as many potential beneficiaries as possible, 
regionally, nationally or even worldwide. (Myers, 
1992) 

The ingredients for sue- 

cessfully going-to-scale 

inevitably vary since commu- 
nities possess different social 
and cultural patterns, organi- 
sational and fiscal resources, 
problems, norms and history. 
Nonetheless, there are cer- 
tain pre-existing community 
conditions that enhance or 
hinder the likelihood of suc- 
cess of any expansion effort 
The I ol lowing conditions 
seem to be critical: 

■ Political commitment at all 
levels should include an 
appropriate supportive 
policy, adequate budget 
allocations and a willing- 
ness to make structural 
reforms where necessary. 

■ Adequate fiscal and human 
resources must be avail- 
able. The on-going costs 
must be within the com- 
munity's present and future 
means The costs of a pro- 
gramme may vary in kind 
and amount from one 

community to another 

■ The model must be ade- 
quately developed. It 

should be structurally strong vet flexible and 
adaptable An evaluation system should be estab- 
lished 

■ An organisational mandate should be prepared 
and the organisational and management skills 
required to operate the programme should be 
available within the host agency. The staff should 
be selected on the basis of their values and moti- 
vation. 

While an understanding of programme character- 
istics is critical in supporting the expansion ol a 
child care system, another important variable to be- 
taken into consideration is the sponsor 
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■ Take into consideration the role of 
sponsors in the development and support of 
early childhood programmes. 

There are three levels of sponsorship programme 
funding, programme monitoring/supervision and 
programme implementation or operation It is not 
uncommon, tor instance, lor those who provide ini- 
tial funding and/or technical support for the pro- 
gramme to have a time-limited involvement The 
expectation is that after the programme is estab- 
lished it will be maintained, at some level, by the 
population being served In other instances, hinders, 
supervisors and operators are one and the same 
Those responsible for lunding the programme actu- 
ally operate, monitor and maintain the programme 
over time. Thus, in seeking ways to introduce prima- 
ry health care into child care settings it is important 
to be able to differentiate between those who pro- 
vide initial support and those who maintain the pro- 
gramme over time. 

It is necessary to acknowledge and plan tor the 
tact that hinders, monitors and implemented, in the 
shot i- and long-term play different roles in child 
care programming and they would have different 
roles in the introduction and/or upgrading ol public 
health care services More importantly, however to 
develop a successful intervention strategy it is nec- 
essary to understand the organisational and bureau- 
cratic structuie within which the sponsor operates 
Sponsors of early childhood programmes can be 
divided into four groups: 

1 Non-ijercr\\waittil ,'NCO). Pnvdti Voluntary 
(htUmiZtitwit* [PVO) Non-governmental organisa- 
tions exist outside any governmental structure They 
can be found within the international community at 
the national level or their scope may be regional. At 
the mtvnnttiothil level there are a variety of groups 
leg Save the Children Christian Children's Fund, 
Oxtam. CARITAS. Redd Barna. etc.) who are cur- 
rentlv involved in development programming. 
These organisations use some ot their monies to cre- 
ate schools and community development centres 
which address the multiple needs of the child and 
community rather than only providing services to 
children 

At the iutttoihil and IiuhI levels there are church- 
related and welfare organisations that have devel- 
oped a range of early childhood programmes. In 
addition, there are voluntary organisations which 
have seen the need for early childhood programmes 
and have taken the initiative to develop them within 
their country. For example the Botswana Council of 
Women, a private voluntary membership organisa- 
tion, has raised the funds necessary to establish day 
care centres !<i support women's increased involve- 
ment m the wage economy 

The amount a given NGO/PVO is able to spend 
on early childhood activities is determined by the 

o 
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organisation's mandate and related budget. The 
potential tor these groups to expand their service to 
young children varies greatly among t h e 
NGO/PVOs. 

2 Ciovcntmvnl. There are governmental agencies 
and organisations whose involvement in early child- 
hood activities is based on nationally-defined needs, 
goals and resources. Government agencies and 
organisations frequently play the role of hinder, 
supervisor/monitor and implemented These agen- 
cies are mandated to carry out national policy. If 
early childhood programmes are seen as a national 
priority, then a governmental ministry will be 
charged with the responsibility tor developing, 
implementing and operating related programmes. 
Sometimes only public sector funds are used in the 
development of national programmes. In other 
instances, the government encourages private sector 
involvement as well. One of the challenges of work- 
ing with early childhood programmes is that they 
have been developed by and operated under the 
mandate of a variety of national ministries, including 
education, welfare, health, labour, social affairs, 
women's affairs, youth, agriculture, or some combi- 
nation ot these. 

Within each ot these ministries the rationale for 
the development of early childhood programmes, 
the identification ot the population to he served, 
specific programme goals, the curriculum, staffing, 
and re sou tees available to the programme are quite 
different. In order to wo r k with government officials 
within the various ministries, it is important to know 
their bias and concerns if they are to be approached 
to expand the range of services they currently pro- 
vide. For example, it will take a different strategy to 
work with the Ministry of Education than it will to 
work with the Ministry ot Labour,- the rationale for 
their involvement in early childhood programming 
is different, they serve different constituents, and 
implement different types ot programmes. 

It is also important to recognise that governmen- 
tal involvement in early childhood programmes 
occurs at the regional or county level, and at the 
city or local level, as well as at the national level. 
While being responsive to national policy, the 
regional and local government groups frequently 
have a great deal of autonomy in establishing priori- 
ties and creating programmes designed to meet the 
specific needs of their constituency. 

3. Atftfff-mifiomW donor tit)a\ac\. Multi-national 
donors (eg. WHO. UNICEF, UNESCO. USAID 
and other hi -lateral donor agencies) plan from an 
international perspective. They usually provide- 
short -term support. In general, these groups estab- 
lish target populations to serve, develop an agency 
policy about how that group is to be reached, and 
then work with appropriate national ministries to 
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develop programmes for the target population, 
based on national goals and resources. These agen- 
cies tend to provide funding and technical assistance 
which supports programme development; they do 
not provide funding for on -going programme sup- 
port, although they might be involved in monitor- 
ing the effort 

4. The Community There are instances where the 
community has initialed the creation of child care 
and/or pre-school activities for young children. 
Sometimes financial and technical support for the 
effort is then sought from outside sources. In other 
cases the community provides the service itself. 
While this kind of community initiative will assure 
the continuity of the programme, there may not be 
appropriate expertise within the community to max- 
imise the benefits that such programmes could pro- 
vide to young children. / 

■ Create monitoring and feedback mecha- 
nisms in the early stages and insure that 
users are committed to them. 

An important aspect of any programme is know- 
ing how well the programme is doing in meeting its 
goals and objectives. In order to make this assess- 
ment, an evaluation or monitoring system needs to 
be put into place. While quite obviously the system 
should assess the impact of the programme on those 
being served, monitoring systems also need to be 
developed to assess the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the organisation 

These systems cannot be set up and operated by 
people outside the programme. They should be an 
integral part of the day to-day activities of staff If 
staff are involved in developing the monitoring sys- 
tem, and if they see how it can help them in their 
work, then they are likely to follow through and 
keep the system going However, if the evaluation 
and monitoring activities become hu^ytroik they will 
be done without much thought and they will ulti- 
mately have little value. When staff are able to use 
the information they are gathering for planning and 
making their work more effective, the tools will be 
used. 

In sum, because the introduction of a new pro- 
gramme component implies disruption of the equi- 
librium of the social system it should be based on 
mutual negotiation, clarification of intent, adapta- 
tion of expectations and plans, and establishment of 
consensus on roles and obligations. The likelihood 
of short- and long-term programme success is 
enhanced by building links between the old envi- 
ronment and the new programme component. The 
staff and management of the on-going programme 
need to feel that the new component has something 
to offer them and that the links are beneficial to 
them as well as to the population being served. 

Fifty billion dollars is spent each year on 'Health' 
programmes In view of the profound link between 
physical and mental health and social integration, 
any definition of health must necessarily include all 
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aspects of the child's development. Interventions 
must go beyond simply providing a one-dimensional 
programme, whether that be nutritional supplemen- 
tation, immunisation, or an education programme 
for children. We need to maximise resources by col- 
laborating across sectors If we are going to meet 
our goals for children in the year 2000, we need to 
take on the challenge of building new programmes 
that reflect our knowledge of the multi-dimensional, 
integrated nature of young children's development. 
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The following: case studies illustrate various 

strategies for bringing health, nutrition, care and/or education components 
to young children and their families. Some of these programmes had a sin- 
gular focus, some were designed from the beginning to be more comprehen- 
sive, and others have become comprehensive over time. They are not all 
success stories, hut they do provide some insights into the complexities of 
developing appropriate and effective programmes. 



A Food 

Supplementation 
Programme in 
India 

Foan. Providing jood supplementation to increase 
children's intake oj vitamins and iron, and providing 
health services for pregnant and lactating women, to 
improve the nutrition oj children ages 6-\6 months. 

The Tamil Nadu Integrated Nutrition Project 
(TINP) was begun in 1980 with funding from the 
World Hank It was designed lo reduce the inci- 
dence and prevalence of malnutrition and 
improve the health of children in the 0-3 age 
group. There was also a focus on pregnant and 
laetating women. One of the key features of the 
project was Nutrition Surveillance. Children 
were monitored and weighed once a month. 
Those who were found to be malnourished were 
given a food supplement called Luidtt, made from 
cereals and pulses fortified with vitamins and 
iron. When the child appeared to be rehabilitat- 
ed, the supplementation was stopped. Pregnant 
and nursing women also received nutritional sup- 
plements 

In addition to the provision of nutritional 
foods, the project had a health component which 
focussed on helping to decrease the infant mor- 
tality rate by providing better health care to 
mothers pre- and post-natally. There was also a 
communication component that was designed to 
motivate the population to pay more attention to 
the nutritional needs of infants and young chil- 
dren from birth to age 3. Mass media and one-to- 
one contacts were the chief methods of spread- 
ing the word 

What was the project able lo achieve? Over a 
period of 6 years there was a dramatic reduction 
(55.5%) in severe malnutrition and also a clear 
upward shift in the percentage of normal chil- 
dren and very moderately malnourished children. 
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(Swaminathan, 1993) Thus the programme was 
effective in reaching the children. It was much 
less effective in reaching women. 'The participa- 
tion of pregnant women and nursing mothers in 
the supplementary feeding as well as the referral 
and health care system was poor, with low ante- 
natal registration and delivery services, and less 
than 50% uptake of nutritional supplements by 
women." (Swaminathan. 1993, p. 10) One of the 
hypothesised reasons for the lack of uptake by 
the women is that the project was not sensitive 
to women's work roles and timings. 

Why was it able to accomplish what it did!" 
The project was designed in such a way that it 
reached the poorest of the poor. It was well 
structured organisationally and administratively. 
And, the provision of food, rather than a cash 
payment for families to buy it, helped assure that 
families actually had food. 

What were some of the problems^ There was 
little effort to get the community involved in any 
aspect of the programme other than being the 
receivers of the service. They were not involved 
in preparing or distributing the food. Further the 
rehabilitation was often temporary. Short-term 
goals were met, but there was no attempt to 
address the issues that led to the malnutrition in 
the first place, whether that be poverty or a lack 
of understanding of the role of care in the feed- 
ing process. And finally, the programme did not 
address issues of self-reliance in food or stimulate 
local production of the food which would have 
greatly enhanced sustainability. In addition, no 
attention was paid to the psycho-social aspects 
of early development. 

Rl'IIRI N( I ■ M S Swaminathan 'The Continuum ol 
Maternity and ChiTcITla7e~Support A Critique* of 
Relevant Laws. Policies and Programmes from the 
Perspective of Women's Triple Roles " A paper presented 
at the Sixth Conference of the Indian Association for 
Women's Studies, Mysore. May 3 I • lunc 2, ! ( ><M 
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CASE STUDIES 



programme was begun in an era when 
straight supplementation was seen <is sufjkieut. As a 
iesult of programmes like this one and others sine c. 
lessons bare been learned. Foi one thing, supplementa- 
tion in ami of itself is no longer sven as sufficient At 
the oay least thefxus has to be on changing diets- so 
that the needed nutrients are present in everyday foods 
and eating habits In the World Hank document, Best 
Practices in Addressing Micronuirieut Malnutrition 
[World Hank. i), the authors suggest that in 
developing a supplementation programme that leads to 
a changed diet the following questions have to be 
taised. 

1 Whose diet needs to be modified? If it is only young 
children thilt are in danger of malnutrition, then moth- 
el? need to understand the importance of changing the 
young child's did. Or. it may be that it is most 
important to change the diet of pregnant and lactating 
women. In this instance other strategics would be used. 

2 Who bas the power to LhatuH' the diet? Does the 
mother have control over this or is it the grandmothei 
that dictates what the child will be f\b What role 
does thefatha pliy in thepiocess*> 

t What is most easily changed that will have the 
most impact? The mote specific the modification the 
easier it will be to make it 

i. What will motivate people to change? Changes me 
not likely to come about when people are presented 
with "scientific " information. They need to see that 
there will be some immediate benefit for them if they are 
going to change their behaviour. 



t. What are the obstacles to changing behaviow? 
There is the obvious one of unavailability or cost of 
the appiopriate foods There are also the beliefs and 
attitudes that people have about what it is appropriate 
and inappropriate for people to eat. particularly preg- 
nant and lactatmg women and infants ( World Hank, 
100 i, pg. 5<>) 



The second case study illustrates the 
ways in which a multi-pronged 
approach was taken, involving gov- 
ernment, local producers, and the 
community, to assure both access to 
the micronuirient and sustainahility 
of the effort. 



Iodine Deficiency 
(IDD) Control in 
Bolivia 

Focus. To fortify the salt supply with iodine so that 
the whole population of Bolivia would have access to 
and use fortified salt 



In Bangladesh laborious handwashing of sea 
salt to remove mud also eliminates the salt's 
natural iodine. To prevent IDD, Iodine must 
be put back into the salt before it is consumed. 
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This project was begun after a studv conduct- 
ed in 1983 documented that 65 2% of the 
school-age children had goiter problems, and 
thai there was a lo% cretinism rate in some 
mens. Some oi the difficulties encountered in 
bi'in gmg iodine to the total population were a 
widely dispersed population with pockets of iso- 
lation- difficult terrain making distribution a 
problem large deposits of non-iodized salt that 
people had easy access to. and a longstanding 
acceptance by the people of iodine deficiency 
l : iom the beginning the project had strong 
government support In the Italian in- 
nienl through the Joint Nutrition Support 
Programme ( INSP> of PAHOWHO and 
UNICIT. funded PRONOALC:OIU3 - a national 
programme to fight against goiter PRONOAL- 
COBO was incorporated as a branch of the 
National Office of l : ood and Nutrition, and oper- 
ated through the Ministry of Health. 

The programme included three approaches 
The first was to increase the production and dis- 
tribution of affordable iodized salt This was 
achieved Today 80% of the necessary iodized 
salt is produced domestically tboth publicly and 
privately*. Salt producers cooperatives were cre- 
ated through working with the pie-existing 
National Cooperative Institute, and the govern- 
ment produced salt As the industry developed a 
percentage of the pi of its from the sale of iodized 
salt were pumped back into the programme 
through PRONOALCOBO. subsidising the edu- 
cation activities and the delivery of iodine to the 
remote areas. PRONOALCOBO hopes to 
achieve financial independence in 1 C ) C M 

The second strategy consisted of public cam- 
paigns to increase awareness of 1 1)1) and meth- 
ods of 11)1) control. The Ministry of Health 
trained community volunteers to distribute 11)1) 
materials and promote community acceptance. 
There was extensive collaboration with preexist- 
ing institutions. This included primary health 
care workers and facilities local NCOs. agricul- 
tural committees, mothers clubs and churches. 
The trained community health workers trained 
teachers and community leaders, providing them 
with materials they could use in educating oth- 
ers. In addition radio and television spots provid- 
ed information and traditional forms of education 
(puppet shows, theatre) were used to reach peo- 
ple at fairs and festivals 

Third, there was direct administration of 
iodine supplements to those at highest risk 
These consisted of supplying iodized oil to com- 
munities without access to iodized salt 

As a result of the programme, goiter among 



school-aged children dropped to 20 6%. con- 
sumption of iodized salt increased from 1% to 
( )8% in urban areas and from 0% to 22% in rural 
areas. 

There appear to be several reasons lor the suc- 
cess of lb" programme l ust, lioni the beginning 
there was strong political support for the el fort. 
This was demonstrated in the creation of 
PRONOALCOBO and the fact that laws and 
regulations governing the product. on and distrib- 
ution oi salt went hand- in -hand with the effort 
Second, appropriate technologies were intro- 
duced in a limelv way bv the International 
Councillor Control of 11)1) (ICCIDD) 
Machinery for the production of iodized salt was 
made available, along with expertise in how to 
produce it in a cost-efficient way Thud pro- 
gramme planning and implementation was the 
responsibility of the Bolivians, not outsiders. 

Rill UI m I W'nrld Bonk. Ifc>l PmOmn hi /UJ'(»w«| 
A1.\U'»iufii!irl M.iIhhImIiou I'MM »i<, 

Why has flu's progtamme been as effective iiv r( has 
ova the past decade** The lissom learned from this and 
simdai jH'ojufs would suggest that in iifMfff'oii to the 
variables listed above, the following wet e contributing 
/Ik tors 

/ Oner time, iodized sw/f was (WiiilMc, affordable 
and accepted by the people 
2. An educated public bcijan to learn the value of 
iodized wit <md chaiujed their buying habit* to 
include iodized Sr ill 

i A 1u lliple avenues were used to bring the message to 
the lOimmuiify. The use of popular media (both mod- 
ern and traditional) helped Joins people* rfffi'iifioii on 
the issue; T/>ry also learned about it through commu- 
nity people they trusted and children received informa- 
tion in school and brought it home. Group* people 
belonged to were part of the proas* of getting the word 
out The messages were everywhere 
The two cases- presented above illustrate the ways in 
which a very targeted programme can he introduced 
successfully, /n the first instance there were consider- 
able problems- because some of the wider contextual 
issues were not addressed and the approach did not 
include a psychosocial component. In the second 
case, workhuj within and using the context were criti- 
cal variables in the success of the programme, hi both 
instances there was a specific product that was being 
introduced. 
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The third case study is of a project in 
Thailand where, like in Tamil Nadu, 
there was a concern about children's 
nutritional status. However, Quite a 
different approach was taken. Rather 
than focussing on applying supple- 
mental foods to the child, the project 
began by looking at the practices 
surrounding feeding and nutrition in 
order to change maternal behaviour. 

Integrated Nutrition 
and Community 
Development Project 
in Thailand 

Focus. A reduction oj malnutrition through under- 
standing and building on local childrearing practices 
and beliefs. 

This project was begun by the Ministry of 
Health in Thailand, who conducted studies to 
understand why there was such a high incidence 
of protein energy malnutrition (PEM) within the 
country. They identified what they perceived lo 
be three major constraints to significant reduc- 
tion in the level of PEM in infants and preschool 
children: 1) a health system that did not reach 
those most at risk; 2) a lack of community aware- 
ness about malnutrition and its impact on chil- 
dren's growth and development; and 3) the fact 
that nutrition was being viewed as a health prob- 
lem only: there was a lack of multi-sectorial input 
into the programme. 

Taking these constraints into consideration, 
the government, in 1979, launched an integrated 
community-based primary health care project 
that included supplemental feeding, growth 
monitoring and parental nutrition education, all 
within a national plan for poverty alleviation. 
Within this broad framework, the Institute of 
Nutrition at Mahidol University carried out a 
nutrition education project that was directed 
toward families with the most vulnerable infants 
and pre-schoolers. What is unique about the pro- 
ject is that the nutrition education included a 
psycho-social component focussing on caregiver- 
child interactions and on improvements in the 
physical and social environment surrounding the 
child. 



As a basis for the project, childrearing atti- 
tudes and practices were studied to know what 
mothers were currently doing and to determine 
how that might affect children's nutritional sta- 
tus. Through the studies a number of nutritional 
and social taboos were discovered that were not 
beneficial to the child. For instance, there was a 
bcP'.'f that colostrum was bad for the infant and 
that newborns were incapable of sucking. This 
meant that breastfeeding was not begun immedi- 
ately following birth. It was delayed, with the 
consequence that many mothers found it difficult 
to breastfeed and quickly turned to bottle feed- 
ing. Children were not receiving the nutrition 
which breastfeeding provides. 

It was also discovered that mothers believed 
that the normal tongue-thrusting activity of 
infants signalled that the infant was no longer 
hungry. Because of this belief, many infants were 
chronically underfed. 

Another important belief that needed to be 
addressed was that few mothers knew that at 
birth infants were capable of seeing and hearing. 
As a result, mothers did not interact with their 
infants and they were left for hours in hammocks 
that essentially blocked them from seeing any- 
thing in their environment. Related to this was 
the mother's lack of awareness of her own capac- 
ity to make a difference in the child's develop- 
ment. Mothers had little understanding of how 
they could make use of existing resources to cre- 
ate a more nurturing environment for the child 
and how important it was for them to interact 
with the child. 

With these practices in mind, a series of inter- 
active videos was created. One was specifically 
oriented lOward child development, aimed at 
creating maternal awareness of her child as an 
individual with early perceptual ability, and the 
importance of play and of mother-child interac- 
tion in that play and in supplementary feeding. A 
second video compared two 15-month old boys, 
one malnourished, the other normal. The video 
identified differences in the mother's behaviour 
(her feeding and caring practices) in each sce- 
nario, as well as differences in the food provided 
to the child. Health communicators in each vil- 
lage, who served as distributors of supplementary 
food, were trained in the use of the videos which 
were presented as often as needed in each vil- 
lage. 

An evaluation of the project was conducted to 
assess the impact of the project on children's 
nutrition. As a result of the project fewer chil- 
dren suffered PEM. On the basis of interviews 
with mothers of under-two children, and of 
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observations in (he home, (.'valuators of the pro- 
ject concluded thai changes in the mothers' 
beliefs and behaviours v/ere critical variables in 
improving children's nutritional status. 

Those involved concluded that videos are a 
powerful technique when working with illiterate 
adults. The visual images provided through the 
videos stimulated discussion and presented moth- 
ers with models of behaviour which they could 
imitate When observers went to the villages 
they noted more adult -child interaction, more 
open cradles, and more colostrum was being 
given The results suggest that a focus on the 
psycho-social components of feeding (i.e. care) 
can make a significant difference in children's 
nutritional status. 

Rl U Hi nc I Kotchobhakdi. N A Case Studv The: 
Integration <>t Psych<iso< lal Components of Flarly 
Childhood Dcclopnvnt into a Nutrition Education 
Programme of Northeast Thailand." a paper prepared (or 
the Third Inter-Agencv Meeting ol the Consultative 
Group on Harlv Childhood Care and Development 
Washington DC January 1214 IWKK New York. The 
Consultative Croup 

This project illusttates hoiv both nutrition and f>sy- 
cho-social education components can be ineorporakd 
into a national programme of growth monitoring and 
targeted supplementary feeding with good results, 
using a method that does not depend on litctacy and 
which Uikes into account load practices 



While the Thailand experience repre- 
sents an attempt to create a nutrition 
education programme that takes into 
account the many variables that con- 
tribute to a child's nutritional status, 
there is a national programme in 
India that is designed to not only 
address nutritional needs, hut chil- 
dren's cognitive needs as well it 
includes not only children from birth 
to ac)e 3 but also pregnant and lac- 
tating women and children through 
age 6. 



Integrated Child 
Development 
Services (ICDS) 
in India 

Focus-. Providing c hildren from butb to six years of 
age with comprehensive, integrated services, unhiding 
nutritional supplementation, health, care and educa- 
tion. 

In 1974 India adopted a National Policy for 
Children to ensure the delivery of comprehen- 
sive child development services to all children. 
One of the first targets for the effort were the 
poorest children found in urban slums and rural 
areas, particularly children in scheduled castes 
and tribes. Beginning in 1975 with 33 projects, 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
has grown to 2696 projects (more than 265,000 
centres) in 1992, caching about 16 million chil- 
dren under 6 years of age. The specific objectives 
of ICDS arc to: 

■ lay the foundations for the psychological, 
physical, and social development of the child, 

■ improve the nutritional and health status of 
children, 0 to 6. 

■ reduce the incidence of mortality, morbidity, 
malnutrition and school dropout; 

m enhance the capability of mothers to look after 

the needs of the child. 

The integrated package of ICDS services 
works through a network of Anganwadi (literally, 
coin t yard) Centres, each run by an Anganwadi 
Worker ( A WW) and helper, usually selected 
from the local village. The A WW undergoes a 
three- month training in one of the more than 
300 training centres run by voluntary and gov- 
ernmental agencies Responsibilities of the AWW 
include: non-formal pre -school education, sup- 
plementary feeding, health and nutrition educa- 
tion, parenting education through home visiting, 
community support and participation, and prima- 
ry maternal and child health referrals. Support is 
provided to the AWW by a supervisor ( 1 per 20 
AWW) and a Child Development Programme 
Officer working with 3-5 supervisors) who is 
directly responsible for implementation and man- 
agement of each ICDS project. 

All families in the area to be served are sur- 
veyed to identify the poorest. Those families 
with children under 6 and/or where the woman is 
pregnant or lactating, arc served in the 
Anganwadis. Regular examinations are provided 
by Lady Health Visitors and Auxiliary Nurse 
Midwives. Children and pregnant women are 
immunised on a scheduled basis, Three hundred 
days a year food is distributed, the menu prc- 
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pared in accordance with local foods and tradi- 
tions Families arc encouraged to bring the chil- 
dren t< Se centres lor regular feeding Children's 
weight and height are monitored. Those with 
severe malnutrition are given additional loot! 
supplements, and acute cases are referred to med- 
ical services 

A pre-sc hool piogiamme has been developed 
for Vo vear-olds who attend the centre three 
hours a day The A WW is encouraged to devel- 
op activities that stimulate the child An addi- 
tional service is non-formal training in nutrition 
and health organised for mothers and pregnant 
women. These sessions are open to all women, 
aged 15-45. with priority given to piegnant and 
nursing women and women whose children sut- 
ler from repeated malnutrition. 

hinding lor the programme has come horn 
both governmental and non-governmental 
sources The initial costs of establishing a pro- 
gramme are provided bv the Mmisirv oi Social 
Welfare The costs oi the supplementary feeding 
piogramnie are home bv the state and the on- 
going operational costs are the responsibility of 
the Central government International donor 
agencies have also been involved in funding 
aspects of the programme LINK hi' assisted in 
planning and implementation beginning in 1 c >75 
Since l c )S2 other international agencies, for 
example the World hood Programme the Aga 
Khan Foundation C.'ARH NORM) USAIDand 
the World Bank, have been contributing in a 
vane I v of ways 

The ICDS programme uses existing services of 
diverse governmental departments and of volun- 
tary agencies for the training of ICDS workers 
Overall administration lies with the Department 
oi Women and Child Development within the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development. 
ICDS is monitored by the Ministry as well as the 
All India Institute of Medical Science and the 
National Institute for Public Cooperation and 
Child Development The annual unit cost pei 
child per year was estimated at approximately 

US$1000 

Although the programme often operates at a 
minimum level oi quality it has nevertheless had 
important effects on the under-six population 
hoi instance a review of 30 studies of the nutri- 
tional impact reveals nearly unanimous results 
documenting a positive outcome A l c )H4-86 
comparative studv done in a number of locations 
showed ICDS''non-ICDS infant mortality rates of 
67 vs H() in rural areas and 80 vs. S7 in urban 
areas, hi a comparative study of effects on 
schooling, one researcher found that those with 



ICDS background had a higher primary school 
enrollment rale (H ( )% vs 7H%), were moie regu- 
lar attenders had better academic performance 
and scored significantly higher on a psychologi- 
cal test (Raven Colour Matrices), than non-ICDS 
children Furthermore, the difference in enroll- 
ment rates was accounted lor by differences 
among girls (more of the ICDS guls stayed in 
school j. In another studv. it was found that pri- 
mary school dropout rates were significantly 
lower for ICDS than for non-ICDS children from 
lower and middle caste groups ( pi vs 35 percent 
for lower castes and 5 vs 25 percent for middle 
castes ) 

The ICDS the laigesl progi amine of its kind 
illustrates the power of political commitment lo 
achieve significant rates of coverage in an inte- 
grated programme of attention to children ages 0 
to 6. with important effects on health and educa- 
tion and at a reasonable cost 

Rill KIM is 

Honjj S Inu ^i.iu d C Inltl I Vu-lopnwtu Semi es l.«ulv 
C hildhood l)e\r!opnuni India C «iw StuJv I'.ipei pie 
pau-d fonhcCiloh.ilSiniin.il nn[!ailvC hildhood 
1 Vwlnpmcm h.ils IniUKi-mi I? |W> 

N'.umiiai InsiiUuc oi |\ihlu { oopei.uion .nul ( .luld 

I )rvelopmciit NjiioiuI l.v.ilti.Uion o| Inugi.iled ( luld 

Dexelopnicni Seivue New Delhi NIK CI) l«'<)2 

Wlhit h imprewve about ICDS tluit when it u\n 
ioikivwI in i'-)7i time u\is <i Jftir midcnttimiiiut of 
the imjnnltina of delwevnul io\np\vhcn$\vt srrpucs to 
meet the multiple needs ofyouiuj children Striiituutlly 
tin phulninnne htt< w/irwys included <i focus on huiitb. 
Muff fff'on ttud ctliUiition ofthcyouinj JnU tind the 
motho While the pmjuimme luv* urUunly ilniioit- 
<trtited positive benefits foi both women tind c foiWrni. 
they tire not of the nuujnitude that one would hope for 
This i* due /ifiifiifi i/y to the dtffhulty of tisuirint) 
(futility baauH' of the s u i/c on whkb the proiji\imme 
hti* been implemented. It may al<o be due to hiwiml 
sikl» </ LOtnprcbensive wuindtite. 



While ICDS certainly provides a 
vision of what should he included in 
a full mn<Je of supports for young 
children, it also illustrates the diffi- 
culties of attempting to provide 
health, nutrition and education ser- 
vices to a given population. Another 
approach thai has been taken is to 
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develop one service first, then io add 
on additional services as the need for 
them is identified by the community. 

Sang Kancil, 
Community-based 
Services in 
Malaysia. 

Focus: The development of community -bawd services 
in response to community-defined needs. 

The Sang Kancil Project was developed within 
the squatter settlements of Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. It was begun m 19 7 8 by the health sec- 
tor in an attempt to meet the health needs of 
those living in urban squatter settlements. The 
rationale for working in squatter communities 
was based on the fact that they are a growing 
phenomenon in the developing world, constitut- 
ing nearly 50% of the total urban population. It 
is widely recognised that the env onment within 
squatter settlements is threatening to people's 
health, physically, mentally and in terms of psy- 
ch ( ) - soc i a 1 de vc lopm e n t 

In Malaysia there was difficulty in providing 
services for squatters because they occupy the 
land illegally and thus are not entitled to city ser- 
vices (water, sewage, medical care, education, 
etc ). Nevertheless many squatter settlements are 
stable communities, including people from a vari- 
ety of income levels The stability comes from 
affordable housing that may not be available out- 
side the settlement and well-developed support 
systems and or leadership positions within the 
settlement. The developers of the Sang Kamil 
project developed a strategy that recognised, val- 
ued, and built upon the complex social systems 
which exist in the settlements. 

While the health sector personnel who began 
the project were interested in establishing prima- 
ry health care centres within kampungs (districts) 
in the settlements, they began their efforts by 
conducting meetings with community members 
to determine their needs and priorities. The com- 
munity wanted a child care programme for 
young children and to create income -genera ting 
activities for women. Health care was not seen as 
a priority. Those involved listened to the com- 
munity. Rather than building a health centre, 
they established a pro-school and an income- 
generating project When these were well-estab- 
lished, then it was possible to introduce piimary 
health care, which is now widely accepted. 



RlllRlNd Yusof K Sang Kancil — Care of Urban 
Squatter Sculcnunls WotU ILiltb Fonm 2*2) 27N-28I 

The approach of beginning with a limited focus and 
incrementally providing other services to young chil- 
dren and their families appears to be successful 
However, it works best ivheu the target population is 
relatively small It is much more difficult to use this 
approach when considering issues of scale. 



It is apparent from the above cases, 
that a programme needs to be 
designed in response to the particular 
population^) being served, taking 
into account their history , beliefs, 
practices, perceived needs, expecta- 
tions and ability to participate. 
Programmes also need to be designed 
with the active input and participa- 
tion of the programme providers. 
While the research on Care as it 
relates to health and normal develop- 
ment shows that a multi-dimensional 
integrated approach is optimal prac- 
tical experience shows that this 
approach requires great sensitivity 
and careful planning. 
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Attention by International Organisations to 
Early Childhood Care and Development: 

An Analysis of United Nations World Reports, 1993 



Robert Myers 

nternational organisations arc paying more atten- 
tion to young children in the 1990s than thev 
were earlier The Convention on the Rights of the 
Child (approved November 1 989 » . the Summit 
tor Children (September 1990) and the World 
Conference on Education tor All (March 1990). all 
with their follow- up mechanisms, have helped to 
plate the young child on the international agenda 
and to provide additional impetus to national initia- 
tives. 

But even though there are promising new depar- 
tures in hoth rhetoric and action international 
organisations are just beginning to recognize the 
importance of the integrated development of chil- 
dren during their preschool years and its relation- 
ship to larger social and economic development 
questions 1 The weakest piece in programming 
intended to benefit voung children continues to be 
attention to their mental, social and emotional 
development which has not yet found its rightful 
place alongside physical development and survival 

In this brief essay. I will examine critically the 
place of integrated child development on the cur- 
rent international agenda and analyse the latest 
World Reports issued by specialised agencies of the 
United Nations family 

A Promising Start 
in the 1990s 

New attention in the 1990s to the plight ot voung 
children is evident in hiring patterns and program- 
ming within some international organisations In 
addition new organisations networks and publica- 
tions have appeared, which focus particularly on 
children under the age of six. The following exam- 
ples ol changes made during the last three years sug- 
gest increased attention to early childhood care and 
development issues They reflect some awareness of 
the multidimensional needs of children and their 
families 

■ In August 1991 UNICEF hired a programme offi- 
cer, located within its 'Education Cluster "to 
devotes full time to earlv childhood development 
During the last vear UNlCEF's Nutrition Cluster 
has given attention to Care as an important 
dimension in conceptualizing its programmes 



■ Since 1990, The World Bank has approved loans 
to (at least) Colombia, Venezuela Chile 
Ecuador. Mexico. Brazil Bolivia and India that 
either focus on early childhood development or 
contain a prc-school or integrated early child- 
hood component within a broader loan. 
Discussions are now being held in South Africa 
Vietnam and the Philippines that could lead to 
additional loans in this area. In 1993. the World 
Bank assigned a person to work specifically on 
early childhood development 

■ In 1990 the international non-governmental 
organisation (NCO). Save-the-Children'USA 
hired a person to create an early childhood devel- 
opment programme This has resulted in a June 
1992 programme statement titled. "Strong 
Beginnings An International Initiative in Early 
Childhood Development." 

■ A programme officer in early childhood develop- 
ment was added to the staff of The Christian 
Children s Fund in 1992 

■ The organisation Childwatch, was formed in 
1992. 

■ During the past two years, an international net- 
work of non-governmental organisations has 
formed under the auspices of Redd Barna. to bal- 
ance and. or work with governments on the task 
of monitoring progress toward fulfilling condi- 
tions of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child 

■ The first issue of Childhood, A Global Journal of 
Child Research appeared in February 1993 

■ The International Forum held in New Delhi in 
September 1993 as part of the follow-up to the 
World Conference on Education for All, devoted 
a session explicitly to "Early Childhood Care and 
Development." (The next issue of the Coortfauitor* 
Nokbook will be devoted to the EFA initiative and 
to early childhood development seen within the 
context of the WCEFA.) 

Certainly, there are additional examples of new ini- 
tiatives by organisations or networks with an inter- 
national outreach, all of which adds up to consider- 
able promise for the improved condition of children 
as we approach the twenty- fust century 



Fulfilling: the 
Promise 

These examples of new efforts by international 
organisations do offer promise particularly when 
put together with national initiatives. There are. 
however, other signals that suggest the need tor 
broader vision, for greater collaboration, for more 
solid funding and tor continuing vigilance if the 
promise is to be fulfilled. It is still more the excep- 
tion than the rule to view voting children and their 
families in a holistic integrated way The strong 
research which supports this view has yet to influ- 
ence the majority of health, education, or care 
aftorts aimed at improving young children's lives, 
(see .1 Kvans article on p I I 

The need for greater integration and continued 
effort to promote early childhood development 
(ECDl is evident as we revisit several of the exam- 
ples given above. In the case of UNICEh for 
instance, while noting the new appointment one 
must also note that the budget provided tor mobilis- 
ing actions (and for improving institutional capaci- 
ties! m ECD is not only relativeiv small but was cut 
drasticallv during 1 ( >03 as ever greater priority was 
given to bolstering primary school education. In 
terms of budget and action it is not evident that the 
admirable attention to Care within the nutrition 
programme rhetoric in LINICFiF will result in greater 
integration of the educational and psycho-social 
dimensions of Care into food-related actions. 

The budget provided lor the earlv childhood pro- 
gramme officer within the World Bank for backstop- 
ping earlv child development initiatives is extremelv 
small despite the increasing attention given in loans 
to this area This requires her to spend much of her 
time and energy looking beyond the Bank tor fund- 
ing 

Getting early childhood care and development on 
the agenda of the New Delhi meeting required a 
strong lobbving effort. The topic was not initially 
regarded as part of the normal discussion of basic- 
learning and education, despite its prominent inclu- 
sion in the Declaration and Framework for Action 
that resulted from the WCEFA A small contribution 
pledged bv the United Nations Development Fund 
(UNDP I to support the preparation of case studies 
and other background documents tor the New Delhi 
meeting had to be withdrawn, a victim of budget 
cuts within the Fund 

We do not wish to minimise advances made bv 
the organisations cited. However, in order tor "small 
beginnings in the international community to turn 
into "strong beginnings." much more needs to be 
done This is evident also it one examines recent 
documents of the United Nations These reflect to 
some degiee how international institutions are 
thinking and acting 
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An Analysis of 
United Nations 
World Reports 

In different parts of the United Nations periodic- 
reports are published that review how well we arc 
faring in the world at large. Each report takes a dif- 
ferent perspective consistent with the particular 
charge of the specialized UN agency publishing the 
review These documents provide a wcathcrvanc, 
pointing to the extent and manner in which differ- 
ent UN institutions incorporate an early childhood 
development perspective into their thinking and 
their analysis The summary that follows is based on 
a review of tour reports. These are: 

I. UNICEF Tin Suucoftk Wo\W> ( hldra\ f««H. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1993. 
Published yearly tor UNICEF. 

2 The World Bank. World DiVilopmcut Report, f«<M. 
Investing in Health. New York. Oxford University 
Press. Published yearly tor the World Bank. 

3 United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) Hhmi.hi Development Report i«tn. New York: 
Oxford University Press l<-)93 Published yearly for 
UNDP. 

4 The United Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Development Rtporl on lh Woild Soiutl 
SiiiutUoii iMi. New York The United Nations 
I W. Document ST- ESA 235 E« 1993-50 Rev. I 
Published e\ery lour years 

A fifth report from UNESCO titled the Woild 
Etb.Kiilion Repoit. is published every two years and is 
due out before the end of the year but has not yet 
appeared as of the time of this writing. Here com- 
ment will be based on the 1991 report and on a first 
draft of the 1993 version 

Obviouslv these reports are much broader than 
our specific focus on child development However 
the broad trends affect child development actions in 
important wavs. Accordingly, I will comment first 
on what seem to represent trends framing our partic- 
ular interest in the early childhood topic. I will then 
comment specifically on the place of early child- 
hood care and development within the reviews 

Trends in 
Institutional 
Thinking 

The following trends appear in the several reports 
We must note however that although we have tried 
to give a flavor of the reports we can not do justice 
within this limited context to the rich, thoughtful 
and well -documented presentations made in each 
report 

■ Toward a broader view of national 
development. 

Although there is still a great deal ol attention in 
the set ot reviews to the development of nations in 
terms of economic product ivitv this focus has been 
modified considerably UNDP, tor instance, tocuss- 
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es on "human development" defined in terms of 
longevity, knowledge and well-being derived from 
income. UNICEF classifies countries in terms of 
child mortality and juxtaposes this indicator with 
the annual rate of growth in per capita GNP to 
show that there is little relationship The annual rate 
of reduction of fertility is also taken as an indicator 
of development. 

The World Bank report (ocusses its attention in 
its 1993 report on health indicators and on "the bur- 
den of disease" borne by countries. While using 
GNP .per capita as us main criterion for classifying 
countries, and emphasizing economic data in its sta- 
tistical section, indicators are also provided of social 
and natural resource development. 

The extraordinary report of the UN's Department 
of Economic and Social Development includes a 
wide variety of 'objective indi- 
cators of social conditions and 
responses that contribute to the 
quality of life These include 
per capita GNP. life expectancy, 
average schooling completed 
per worker adult literacy, daily 
caloric intake micro- nutrient 
deficiencies and nutritionallv- 
related diseases child mortality 
water availability and quality 
the number of persons per 
dwelling homicides and sui- 
cides per 100.000 people hours 
worked yearly per worker, the 
incidence ol longterm unem- 
ployment, the social security 
shaie of GNP and many others 
The Report also includes a sub- 
lectivc indicator I lor 12 coun- 
tr ics only > The level of person- 
al happiness among lower and 
higher income groups 

One result of a broader defin- 
ition of what constitutes national development — of 
defining development in terms of human develop- 
ment and quality of lite — is that the earlier divisions 
set between developing' and developed' countries 
tend to blur much more For instance, it the number 
of homicides or iuUkI families are taken as indicators 
the classification of countries hears little relationship 
to economic development indicators 

The broader definitions of national development 
help to frame child development in terms of human 
development rather than treating it as a subcatego- 
ry under education This broader definition seems 
both logical and appropriate 



"We have to weave development around people, not 
people around development."' Peoples participation 
is discussed first in relation to the household and 
then to economic, social, cultural and political par- 
ticipation. The review stresses that greater democra- 
cy and decentralization are essential to promoting 
participation A special chapter is devoted to the 
role of people's organisations and of non-govern- 
mental organisations in the development process 

The UNICEF report calls tor "common cause" in 
mobilising action to form a "people's movement" 
focussing on basic needs for children — similar to the 
movements directed toward improving the status of 
women and the environment The report notes the 
important roles being played by voluntary and non- 
governmental organisations, the media, health pro- 
fessionals and educators. 




A father watches his wife breastfeed their newborn baby. UNICEF sup- 
ports programmes that encourage fathers to participate in the care of 
their young children. 



■ Toward greater participation and 
partnership. 

The UNDP report states m its mtroductr 



■ Toward a greater concern with 
gender issues. 

In all reviews, attention is given to gend:r issues 
This is evident in the statistics presented and the 
examples used as well as in the issues treated directly 
in the main text. In all reports, for instance, educa- 
tional data include separate tabulations by gender. 
LINDPs treatment in its text of the household 
focusses on gender disparities and its statistics tables 
include data on the status of women and on female- 
male gaps LINK FT uses the women's movement as 
an example of the kind ol people's movement that 
might be applied to meeting basic needs for children 
and suggests that much more could be done to liber- 
ate women from daily choVes. including greater 
attention to tamilv planning 'At stake here is not 
that only the quantity of women's deaths but the quality 
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of women's lives " Maternal mortality 
is discussed in the text One of the 
10 basic, statistical tables is titled 
"Women " 

Inserts in the World Bank report 
arc devoted to violence against 
women as a health issue and to 
women's nutrition. A statistical table 
is called "Women in Development." 
Unfortunately in both the UN1CEF 
and World Bank cases, the statistics 
presented about women relate only 
to women in their maternal role (or 
to their education). Information 
about the employment status of 
women is not included in their publi- 
cations The Department of 
Economic and Social Development's 
report presents figures on female 
unemployment and fcmalc-to-malc 
unemployment ratios in selected 
countries It pays special attention 
also to women's access to science 
education 

In general, the discussions of 
women's issues are not linked to a 
need to provide quality child care. 
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■ Toward restructuring 
international 
cooperation. 

The UNDP report suggests that 
development assistance should be allocated to peo- 
ple, not countries, should favor countries in which 
military spending is low or being reduced, should be 
readjusted more in line with population and with 
levels of poverty should be used increasingly to 
build national capacities, and should increase 
beyond the 7% now earmarked for human priority 
concerns UNICEF and UNDP urge a restructuring 
so that 20% of all technical assistance would go to 
directly help people to meet their most basic needs 
lor food, water, health care, family planning and pri- 
mary education Aid should target the poorest quar- 
ter of recipient countries' populations The UNICEF 
report echoes the UNDP suggestion that reduced 
arms spending should become an important criteria 
lor aid. 

The World Bank indicates that the percentage of 
all aid going toward health should be increased to 
its pre- 1980 level of 7% at once and should increase 
over the next few years More assistance should go 
to such areas as immunization AIDS and primary 
health care and less to hospitals. Donor coordina- 
tion should be improved The Department of 
Economic and Social Development calls for a 
Summit which among other things, would consider 
the relative strengths of international voluntary 
organisations and intergovernmental organisations 
and seek means of pooling their strengths 

The above gives a flavor of the approaches rec- 
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ommended in the 1993 World Reports. Let us turn 
now to the place of early childhood development 
within them. 

Early Childhood 
Care and 
Development 

■ UNDP 

Although the UNDP document is titled a 
"Human Development" Report and although it 
deals in a sensitive way with issues of people -cen- 
tered development, it does not include an explicit 
treatment of early childhood development Child 
survival is dealt with explicitly, as are issues of mor- 
bidity and malnutrition — taken as indicators of 
human development. Education enters through the 
traditional indicators of literacy or years of school- 
ing. At a very rough level, these indicators may be 
adequate for the purpose of classifying countries 
However, they minimise once again, the impor- 
tance of physical, mental, social and emotional 
development during the early years, from birth until 
entry into school. 

Among the 52 statistical tables presenting differ- 
ent dcvclopmcntallv-relaied indicators (27 for 
developing countries, 25 for industrial countries), 
are tables dealing with "'child survival and develop- 
ment " "health profile,'' 'education flows," and "edu- 
cation imbalances." All of the "child survival and 
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development" indicators arc health and nutrition 
indicators, as are the indicators for the "health pro- 
file." There are no mental, social or emotional devel- 
opmental indicators. The table on "education flows" 
includes a percentage figure representing the "intake 
rate" into the first grade of primary school. 
Although there are enrollment ratios for primary, 
secondary and tertiary levels, there is no enrollment 
ratio for pre-school programs. Nor is early educa- 
tion included m the table on educational imbal- 
ances. 

In brief human development during the early 
years is treated narrowly as a matter of good health 
and nutrition. Moreover, although gender issues are 
prominent in the report and attention is given to 
women's employment these arc not linked to child 
care issues. 

■ The World Bank 

In the World Bank Report, health continues to be 
treated as absence of disease and measured in terms 
of mortality reduction Health is not defined as pro- 
gression along the road to good health defined 
broadly to include psychological and social health. 
With its emphasis on survival, defined negatively, it 
is not surprising to find that a broader discussion of 
healthy child development is missing from the 
report The simultaneous nature of child survival 
and child development and the two-way relation- 
ship between these two is missed. 

When a link is made in the report between health 
and education, that link is limited to the influence of 
years of formal education on the incidence of dis- 
ease. 

Again, human development during the early years 
(child development) is treated in a very narrow way, 
defined by health and nutrition variables. Countries 
are classified in the discussion in terms of the "bur- 
den of disease" that they bear as a result of sickness 
and premature death. 

Also worth mentioning is the fact that the World 
Banks Report emphasises household capacity for 
health prevention and care, setting it apart from 
reports that continue to emphasise institutional care. 
It does not, however, discuss community organisa- 
tion or the capacity of communities (or organised 
groups of individuals) to make just demands on the 
health delivery system. Nor does it consider the 
positive and negative effects on child health of the 
increasingly prevalent substitute systems of child 
care — whether at home or in institutional settings 

■ UNICEF 

In The State of the World's Children. UNICEF 
continues to place almost exclusive emphasis on 
child health and nutrition issues. The report speaks 
in passing of "mental growth " A one- way link is 
made in the discussion in which malnutrition and 
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disease are seen to lead to poor mental and physical 
growth, leading to poor performance at school and 
at work, and so on. The reverse effects of poor men- 
tal and physical (and social and emotional) growth 
on malnutrition and disease in the early months and 
years are not considered. 

The UNICEF report also speaks of 'protection" 
which, from the point of view of the parents, is said 
to include the special protection of "love and com- 
mon sense". This affirmation is left at the general 
level, however, and no mention is made in the 
report of how "love" is manifested, or of the impor- 
tance of interaction, communication and stimulation 
for instance. This is like mentioning health without 
mentioning immunization or other concrete actions 
taken to fortify health. When protection is put into 
a broader social framework and when "outreach" by 
a community worker is discussed as a main way to 
help build protection, all references are to health or 
nutritional actions. 

No direct discussion of education programmes 
occurs in the UNICEF Report. One figure is provid- 
ed showing primary school enrollments, but there is 
no discussion of learning during the pre-school 
years or of pre-school education When speaking of 
educators as an important occupational group, a plea 
is made for imparting basic knowledge children will 
need as parents. However, the basic knowledge is 
defined to include nutrition health, fertility, envi- 
ronmental issues and gender. Early learning and 
mental development are not included. 

Again we see that it is difficult to take an integrat- 
ed view of child development and that almost exclu- 
sive emphasis is given to health and nutrition during 
the early years. A vision of child development that 
includes mental, social and emotional dimensions is 
just beginning to penetrate the institutional thinking 
as expressed in the 1993 report. 

■ The Economic and Social Development 
Department 

The chapter of this report devoted to education 
and literacy does not include any mention of pre- 
school education or of learning in the pre-school 
years. The WCEFA extension of the definition of 
basic education to include the early years has not 
been absorbed. Adult education and literacy are 
linked in the discussion to community development, 
productivity and employment but not to child rear- 
ing or even to health. 

■ The World Education Report 

In its first edition, which appeared in 1991, 
UNESCO's World Education Report included a dis- 
cussion of "pre-primary education." The dramatic- 
growth of pre-school education in developing coun- 
tries was noted (from one in fifteen children in 1975 
to one in five in 1988). Probable reasons for this 
increase are discussed. In a major section of the 




Children share their breakfast of wheat and soya mix with milk, at the UNICEF-supported Good Samari- 
tan Orphanage set up for abandoned or orphaned children during the war in Mount Barclay, Monrovia* 



report on "continuing challenges" no mention is 
made of the pre-primary period 

The UNESCO report treats early learning as 
equivalent to formal pre-schooling, in large part 
because the available statistics are for formal pro- 
se hools. No analysis is made of the financing of 
early pre-primary learning or schooling. 

In brief, the report treats early learning in a nar- 
row and formal way and in passing, without giving 
serious attention to the topic. It is to be hoped that 
the 1993 report will incorporate early childhood 
learning and development more directly into the 
mainstream of its thinking.' 
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Early childhood mental, social and emotional 
development and early learning have not found their 
way into the thinking and reporting of specialized 
agencies of the United Nations system. This is so 
even though there are a number of indications with- 
in the same institutions that new attention will be 
given to the early years. 

An integral treatment of early childhood develop- 
ment and a holistic view of learning and develop- 
ment during the early years remains difficult to 
achieve This is due in part to sectoral and discipli- 
nary boundaries both within and between organisa- 
tions. The health community continues to exert an 



enormous influence over the way in which the wel- 
fare of children is viewed and addressed during the 
earliest years. The two- way interaction of mental, 
social and emotional development with physical 
development and survival is only beginning to be 
recognised and incorporated into programme thinking. 



' This essay i s not intended to provide vet another justifi- 
cation for investing in early childhood care and development 
For those who would like to review these arguments, see 
^"Meeting Early learning Needs" produced bv the 
Consultative Group on Early Childhood Care and 
Development ^ee aKo, b\ Robert Mvers ibv I xelvr Who 
Survive (London Routledge, l l ) f H Chapter I ) or TcifrirJ A 
F,w Statl for ChtUten (Paris- UNESCO. I W. 4th edition) 

^ Apparently, the phrase "mental growth" is used rather 
than development so as to avoid the confusion between 
national development and child development The term, 
"development" is restricted to the broad process of social and 
economic development 

' An early draft of the report provides little attention to 
early learning and development Suggestions have been made 
to increase and improve t he* treatment in the report, but 
whether or not the report will afford pre-primary education a 
reasonable place in the document remains to be seen 
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Related Resources 



Proposed Actions 

Partnership for Child Development. 

This is a ten-year, six-country study to look at 
educational outcomes for children in programmes 
that include health education, de-worming and 
micronutrients in the intervention. The core staff ( 3 
in the UK and 1 in the USA^ work in partnership 
with Ministries of Health and Education The coun- 
tries selected include Indonesia, Vietnam 
Colombia Ghana and Tanzania The sixth country 
has not yet been selected. Funding for the effort 
comes from UNDP WHO Rockefeller and the 
Edna Mt Council Clarke Foundation. If vou also 
work in these countries you might want to learn 
more about this project For more information con- 
C tact Beryl Lcvingcr. 17 Woods Grove Rd . Wcstport 
\ C T 0oH8() 
Micronutrient Initiatives 

IV AC 0 - /iifiHiiih'ouwl I'jftiiiijii A ( ousuli-.iUrt Ctoup. 
IVACG was established in 1975 to guide interna- 
tional activities aimed at reducing vitamin A defi- 
ciency in the world IVACG stronglv supports the 
goal of virtuallv eliminating vitamin A deficiency bv 
the turn of the centurv The XV IVACG Meeting 
held S- 1 2 March 1993 in Arusha. Tanzania, provide 
ed a forum tor exchanging new ideas and important 
research findings encouraging innovation and pro- 
moting action programs to help reach the goal 

The focus ot the meeting was on the integration 
of vitamin A interventions into 
existing primary health care 
and food -based strategies. 
Representatives from 51 coun- 
tries were among the 294 poli- 
cy makers, im piemen te is and 
scientists in health nutrition 
agriculture and development 
participating in the meeting 
Throughout the live-day pro- 
gram numerous speakers pre- 
sented research concerning 
progress mi changing dietarv 
behaviors related to vitamin A 
newer methodologies for 
assessing subclinical vitamin A 
deficiency consequences for 
human health and disease and 
phvsiological functions of vita- 
min A 

With support Irom a cooper- 
ative agreement between the 
Nutiiiion Foundation Inc and 
the Office of Nutrition Bureau 
for Research and Development 



U S Agency for International Development, the 
IVACG Steering Committee and Secretariat orga- 
nized the meeting with a local committee in 
j^-'/' Tanzania. Other organisations, including bilateral 
agencies United Nations agencies and the food 
industry, piovided additional support 

A complete report of the meeting is available 
from the IVACG Secretariat, M26 Sixteenth Street 
N\V Washington. D.C. 20036 USA. Phone-. 202- 
659-9024. Fax: 202-659-3917 

The /Microinilniiif ImtuiUn was established in April 
1992 by the International Development Research 
Centre, the Canadian International Development 
Agency. UNDP, and the World Bank ,ctio- • 

to catalyse and facilitate action to reduce micronu- 
trient malnutrition by assisting developing countries 
in the design of appropriate programmes. The pro- 
gramme focusses on the eradication of Vitamin A. 
iron, and iodine deficiencies 

Interventions to address micronutrient malnutri- 
tion that are being promoted include efforts 
designed to change consumer demand and behavior, 
fortification of basic foods and water and pharma- 
ceutical supplementation The goal is to help devel- 
oping countries to identify their problems, devise 
solutions, and find the requisite resources to imple- 
ment programs (from Levinger B Pi ouioti \u} ( biU 
(Jiudily /nmu* TnutU iwd StuitujH* Washington D C. 
Academy for Educational Development. 1992 I 

The 1'il.imm A FM Suppotl Pioju! VITAL), is asso- 
ciated with the International Science and 
Technology Institute and operates under a contract 
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with USAID's Office of Nutrition, Bureau for 
Science and Technology. In addition to vitamin A, 
the program also promotes the reduction of iodine 
and iron deficiency disorders. Principal activities 
include technical support to field-based projects and 
the dissemination of information on micronutricnt 
malnutrition. The project also seeks to build or 
strengthen international coalitions of implementing 
and policy-setting agencies, (from Lcvinger, B. 
Promoting Child Quality, /ssi/rs, Trends and Strategies. 
Washington DC: Academy for Educational 
Development, 1992.) 

Resources 

Administrative Committee on Coordination/ 
Subcommittee on Nutrition (SCN). 

The overall role of the SCN is to promote the 
harmonizing of policies and activities in the field of 
nutrition within the UN system. The SCN has com- 
piled information on nutritional trends and prob- 
lems in the world and on the resources available to 
deal with them. A range of specific issues has been 
examined, and conclusions have been published in 
SCN's "State-of-thc-Art" series. SCN News, a peri- 
odic review of developments in international nutri- 
tion, frequently contains articles and reviews that 
pertain to the linkage between malnutrition, infec- 
tion and school achievement. 

Recent work by the SCN has dealt with control- 
ling micronutrient deficiencies, particularly iodine, 
iron and vitamin A During its 1990 meeting, the 
group embraced efforts to link nutrition and health 
programs to school enrollment and learning. 

The importance of the SCN lies in its ability to 
reach an important network of policy makers within 
the multilateral donor community. The SCN is also 
the sponsor of the International School Nutrition 
and Health Network, a description of which fol- 
lows, (from Lcvinger. B. Promoting Chili Quality: Issues. 
Trends and Sttategus. Washington D C: Academy for 
Educational Development, 1992. pg. 34) 
International School Health and Nutrition 
Network. 

This network, established by the United Nations 
Committee on Coordination/Subcommittee on 
Nutrition (SCN), is designed to facilitate informa- 
tion exchange and consensus. Its founding reflects 
the growing conviction that the relationship 
between student nutrition, health, and learning out- 
comes is an important, albeit little understood issue 
for both public health and education policy makers. 
The Education Development Center of Newton, 
Massachusetts serves as the Network's secretarial. 

The Network will provide a vehicle for national, 
regional and international experts and policy makers 
to exchange knowledge and identify actions that 
can be undertaken to eliminate health- and nutri- 
tion-related impediments to school achievement 
Information dissemination on curreni research 
efforts, policies and programs will be an important 



Network activity. The development of technical 
guidelines in such areas as assessment (where little is 
known and there are no clear-cut standards) and the 
promotion of applied research are two other impor- 
tant Network activities. 

The Network's activities will all be concerned 
with two issues: 

1) determining r ic impact of nutrition and health 
factors on such student performance variables as 
enrollment, attendance, retention, repetition and 
related classroom behaviors, and, 2) identifying the 
best and most cost-effective intervention strategics 
to respond to the nutrition and health problems of 
school-age children in different ecological settings. 

Participation in the Network is open to all SCN 
agencies as well as regional and national institutions 
with relevant expertise. The establishment of an 
international advisory panel is planned, to oversee 
Network activities. It will be comprised of represen- 
tatives from developing countries and the interna- 
tional community of experts in the fields of educa- 
tion, nutrition, and public health. 

The Network will be under the overall supervi- 
sion of Dr. Abraham Horwitz, Chair of the SCN 
and former Director General of the PAHO. For fur- 
ther information contact: Ron Israel, EDC. 55 
Chapel Street, Newton. MA 02160. (from Lcvinger, 
B. Promoting Child Quality, Issues, Trends and Strategies 
Washington D.C.: Academy for Educational 
Development. 1992.) \ 

Free essays on Food, Hunger and Nutrition, 
Primary Health Care and Development. 

These arc available upon request from Dr. 
Claudio Shuftan, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Topics related to this issue of the Coordinator* ' 
Notebook include: "The Causes of Hunger and Malnu- 
trition: Macro and Micro Determinants",- "Technical. 
Ethical and Ideological Responsibilities in Nutri- 
tion', "Dc- Westernizing Health Planning and 
Health Care Delivery: a Political Perspective", 
"Preparing Food and Nutrition/Primary Health Care 
Programs: Experiences from Cameroon and Liberia" 
"The Role of Health and Nutrition in Development", 
"Survey on Attitudes to Nutrition Planning": "Low 
School Performance: Malnutrition or Cultural Depri- 
vation^",- "Hunger and Malnutrition.- Outlook for 
Changes in the Third World",- "Nutrition Planning - 
What Relevance to Hunger?"; 'Positive Deviance in 
Child Nutrition- A Critique". 

/ A ft* 1 1 list and details on ordering can be requested 
Mrom Dr. Shuftan, Box 40874, Nairobi, Kenya. Fax 
2542 712190. 
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Activities 
of the 
Secretariat 



Changes in the Secretariat- 

Cassie Landers has moved on lo n new position as n UNICEI" 
Consultant She is presently working on an exciting project to 
develop five parent-education Videos with accompanying docu- 
mentation tor parents in Jordan West Bank Morocco. Tunisia, 
Turkey Iraq and Lebanon The project is administered by Nigel 
Fisher out of the UNICF.F Middle Fast and North Africa Regional 
Office 

Gloria Fernandez has taken on the position of Information Offi- 
cer foi UNICEh in Mozambique Her new job started October 1 
We wish her well in her new endeavor 

Out ponl/dl think* to both ( a^u <m</ (Horuifoi llmi KOiiUtbuUon* lo flv 
( on^ulliitWi (itoup itUil ifi /wMkh/iH for ibai f\m \roik mi /woJuum/ panou* 
(Jilunis of \h C oordinators' Notebook 

Judith L. Evans joined the Sec ret an at in lanuarv as Director 
She was previously the Programme Officer for Voting Children 
and the Familv at the Aga Khan f oundation Judith will he working 
3 4 time foi the Secretariat, and will be using the other quarter of 
her time to provide technical assistance in F.CCO on an individual 
contract basis 

Bob Myers has shifted his role to that of Associate Director, 
handing over many of the administrative tasks to Judith. Bob ■ 'ill 
also be working 3'4 lime for the Secretariat, and using the fourth 
quarter lo provide technical assistance lo organizations on an indi- 
vidual c onirat i basis 

Ellen M. llfeld has joined us as editor of the Notebook and 
Occasional Papers. She was co-author, with Judith Evans of Good 
Beginnings: Parenting in the Early Years t High Scope Press), and 
is the founder/publisher of Horse Mountain Press, a small publish- 
ing company in western Massachusetts 

ludith and Fllen can both be reached at the Massachusetts office-. 

6 The Lope 

Havdenville. MA 01039 USA 

Phone. (4M) 26K-7272 Fax (41 =0 268-7279 



Bob can be reached in Mexico City at: 
Insurgentes Sur 44 1 1 
Ed 25-202 
Tlalcoligia 

1)F 14430. MEXICO 




Along with the changes in personnel, we have rc- designed out- 
logo, given the Cooidwuiton' Notebook a new look, and produced a 
brochure which describes the Consultative Croup activities and 
mission. Copies of the brochure are available upon request 
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Participation in the EFA 
Forum - 

A follow-up to the Education lor All (EHA) Eorum in lomtien 
Thailand, was held in New Delhi, Septeniher 8-10, One ol the 

major time blocks within the three clays was devoted to Early 
Childhood Hdueation. To prepare for the session an ad hoc commit- 
tee was formed with the Bernard van Leer Eoundation assuming the 
role of organizer, assisted hy the Secretariat ol the Consultative 
Group on Early Childhood Care and Development (CC) 

The presentation began with a video, First Steps, produced hy the 
Aga Khan Foundation (a complete description of the video will he in 
the next issue of the Coordiiuitois' Notebook), providing a pictorial pre- 
sentation of the importance of ECCI) The session continued with 
the presentation of three case studies. The first was based on the 
Venezuela Family Day Care Project The second was a description of 
the large-scale pre-school project in Kenya which is an example of 
government/community collaboration in support of early childhood 
education The third case study provided a description of an ac live- 
family centre created in the Philippines to meet the multiple needs of 
families in the community The final hour of the session was devoted 
to a discussion of the issues 

All those present were concerned that the enthusiasm for early 
childhood issues not dissipate alter the conference Thus, during the 
final day. those interested in early childhood issues met together to 
decide how to proceed It was decided to call a meeting ol an 
expanded group in earlv November, in order to develop concrete 
plans of action in these priority areas The meeting was convened in 
New York, in November, l c ) ( H hy the Secretariat of the CC. 

The general purpose of the meeting was to promote working 
together in common cause in order to activate and strengthen work 
in the field of early childhood development In line with the purpos- 
es established, the meeting resulted in the following outcomes: I) 
identification ol priority issues and areas for work.- 2) a plan of 
action. 3) assignment of responsibilities- and 4) plans for involving 
other organizations 

Responsibility for the various activities was assigned, based on the 
organizations present at the meeting. The lead role with respect to 
particular activities was assigned to different organizations, each tak- 
ing responsibility for one or more of the priority areas set out At the 
meeting other possible collaborators were identified. A list of organi- 
zations that might be interested in collaboration was drawn up, 
many of whom are located in Europe. It was recommended, there 
fore, that a similar meeting be held in Europe in early 19^4 Such a 
meeting would have as its main purpose to extend collaboration in 
activities intended to strengthen work in the field of early childhood 
development It would take as its starting point the outcomes of the 
November meeting in New York. We were asked to organize this 
European meeting. 

General responsibility for keeping organizations informed of 
progress, for seeking extended cooperation, for monitoring and for 
synthesizing results from the various activities within the Plan of 
Action was assigned to the Secretariat of the Consultative Croup on 
Early Childhood Care and Development. These activities will serve 
as a primary focus lor the Secretariat during \9 { H and l c )95. 



Activities 
of the 
Secretariat 



The 8th Meeting of the 
Consultative Group - 

This was held in Washington D.C. March 3 1 - April 2. I9<H In 
preparation for the meeting we drafted the document Pnnc i/>/rs tind 
Guidelines to Strengthen Programmes of Bntly Childhood Development ,\nd 
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Learning. This was discussed at the meeting and revised for distribu- 
tion. A document on the activities of the Secretariat during the pre- 
ceding year was also presented. 

The Santa Marta Meeting 
of Networks - 

The "First Meeting of Latin American Networks dealing with 
Childhood" was held in Santa Marta Colombia from August 21-26. 
1993 The meeting was organised by the International Center for 
Human Development and Education (CINDE.) and the Secretariat of 
the CC with funding from UNlCEFs office for Latin America and 
the Caribbean and from the Intcramerican Institute of the Child. 
The objectives of the meeting were to 

■ identify overlapping and complementary activities as well as gaps 
in the work being carried out by institutional groups concerned 
with the child in Latin America. 

■ stimulate an exchange of ideas, materials and information about 
activities among existing networks (or institutional groupings) 
that share the common goal of improving the condition of chil- 
dren in Latin America 

■ explore mechanisms to facilitate continuing exchange and collab- 
oration. 

The meeting brought together a wide range of NCOs and donors. 
These- included UNICEF. UNESCO. World Bank, PAHO. The 
Inter-American Institute of the Chi'd the Latin American Centre tor 
Perinatology the Child and Family Network. REDLIC La Liga 
Lethe OMEP Redd Barna. SC CCF The Bernard van Leer 
Foundation, the International Society for the Study oi Behavioral 
Development C1NDE the Colombian Child and Family Institute 
ilCBF* and the Rafael Pombo Foundation 

To facilitate discussion a background paper was prepared present- 
ing the concept of networking and an analysis of networks and insti- 
tutional groups in terms of their purposes forms of organisation 
areas of emphasis, geographic extension and types of activities 
During the meeting the concept of networking" was taken beyond 
the common idea of a mechanism for communication and exchange. 
It was defined as a new form of social organisation appropriate to 
the support of social movements 

As a result of the meeting several concrete areas of collaboration 
emerged, involving two or more of the institutions present. A com- 
mittee was established to look into the possibility of developing a 
communication network wwhm Latin America that cun across disci- 
plinary and sectorial lines A summary report of the meeting in 
Spanish, is being prepared by CINDE and should be ready for distri- 
bution by the end of 1993 The next meeting was tentatively set for 
Mav or kmc 1994 to be hosted bv the Pan American Health 
Organisation. 

Workshop on Childreanng 
Practices and Beliefs - 

From October 26-29. 1993 a workshop on Childreanng Practices 
and Beliefs was held in Windhoek. Namibia Organized bv the 
Secretariat of the CC with support from UNlCEh and hosted bv 
the Univeisity of Namibia and the UNICEF Namibia office, the 
Workshop provided an opportunity for government. NCOs 
Llniversitv professors and donors to sit together and look at research 
on childreanng practices from Mali Namibia. Zambia, Malawi and 
Nigeria The pui poses of the workshop were I) to bring together 
information from existing studies and to draw implications for policy 
and programming 2) ty snengthen the network of individuals and 
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institutions in the region who arc working to improve the knowledge 
base from which to build sound programmes of early childhood care 
and development- and 1) to create awareness among programme offi- 
cers in various organisations of the importance of drawing upon 
knowledge of childrearing practices and beliefs when establishing 
and conducting FCCD programmes. 

There were 25 participants at the meeting from 1 1 African coun- 
tries. As a result of the Workshop an analytical framework was devel- 
oped on ways in which we can more effectively use traditional prac- 
tices and beliefs to provide support to families. The framework was 
based on the presentations and descriptions of current project** 
grounded in traditional practices. The report on the Workshop will 
be available in earlv 1<W4 
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Child Status Profile Project- 
Dun ng the year we were able to get the Child Status 
underway The project which is supported by the International 
Development Research Centre MDRO and UNICEiF will define and 
apply measures m order to determine the developmental status of 
children just prior to entering school It will also delineate a profile 
of the schools readiness for the children it should receive 

The International Center for Education and Human Development 
('CiNI)Fi in Colombia was the first research organisation to develop 
a proposal to develop a Child Status Profile Thev began their work 
mid-yeai In October a second project was negotiated This is with 
African Medical & Research Foundation (AMRFF) in Kenya. There 
are two other groups that are interested in developing national pro- 
jects These are the Noor Al- Hussein Foundation in Jordan and the 
Child Care Development Centre in Jamaica Thev will come on- 
board m 



The Absent Father? - 

Hob Mvers was asked to contribute to and critique a book on the 
familv being produced under UNESCO auspices bv the CA1A Press 
The book is being prepared for publication in \ W4 in celebration ol 
the International Year of the Familv Bobs chapter was titled. The 
Absent Father 
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Convenio Andres Bello- 

Bob Myers prepared a paper for the Convenio Andres Bello that 
describes the situation of young children in the 7 Latin American 
countries served by the Convenio (Venezuela. Colombia, Panama, 
Ecuador Peru Bolivia, Chile). The paper documents international 
assistance for early childhood projects in these countries. The paper 
was commissioned because the Convenio is considering some sup- 
port for work in this area and would like to complement rather than 
duplicate efforts of others! 

Child Care Programmes as an 
Entry Point for Maternal and 
Child Health Components of 
Primary Health Care - 

As a follow-up to a paper wrttcn earlier for the World Health 
Organisation, ludith Evans was asked to revise the document and 
update it. The resulting monograph. Child Cm Programme* w< an Entry 
Pomf for AliifiTiii;! iiid Chid Health Com/n icn!< of Primary Health Cm was 
authored by Judith L Evans and P.M. Shah of the World Health 
Organisation and will be published by WHO in 1994. 

Other Publications - 

A Spanish edition of 7"/u TiiyIjy Who Swviw is being published by the 
Pan American Health Organisation in December 1993. 

r/iiMrnniiii/ PrwdiuN in Lihu /Aiifok.i P/mm // This report by Robert 
Mvers is being published by CELAM and UNICEF. 

Touwid «j Fdii Shut jot LhUuu This veiy useful monograph written 
by Bob Myers published by UNESCO is now in its fourth edition 
in English and it is available in Spanish French Portuguese Russian 
Arabic Chinese Bhassa and Thai' 

In 199 3 a monograph written bv ludith L. Evans when she 
worked for the Aga Khan Foundation Pwihu/Mfory Ewihutwu^ of Child - 
to ( /'iL/ Pt (i/u N in hului was published by the Aga Khan Foundation. 

Impioviuij th SiUuiUou of ( hldnn Woildmdv A ( all to Action written by 
Judith L Evans and Robert Myers was published in High Scope 
ReSource in Fall, 1993 

WaUihj L(ininf: t ; jVc( ( /n thtoiuib Ptoij\iimmv> o f Eatly Childhood Cm 
iir.d Dtvtbpmail written by Robert Myers and ludith 1. Evans, was a 
booklet prepared as a handout for the Education For All (EFA> Forum 
in New Delhi. A revised version will be distributed in conjunction 
with the nc\t issue of the ( ooiJjiiwIiun Nohhook which locusses on the 
International EFA Initiative 

A new Consultative Croup brochure detailing the groups activi- 
ties was written and produced bv the Secretariat. 

A new quarterly newsletter called the Funda> Folio was added to 
our regulai publications schedule The Folio is sent to all sponsoring 
and a I filiate members of the Consultative Croup, as well as to the 
Advisorv Committee It provides shoit news updates on what the 
Secretariat is doing and aims to create an information exchange 
among hinders inspiring greatei collaboration and communication 

Women and Children in 
Eastern Europe - 

In fall of l H discussions were held with the W1D office in LISAII). 
with individuals within tin World Hank High Scope Foundation 
UNESCO and SCF to develop a protect focussing on assessing the 
needs of women and children in Eastern Europe With the changes 
in government there have been changes in the woik pattern for 
women and in the pio\ision of caie lor voting children While many 
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have begun to examine the impact on women of moving to a market 
economy it is as yet unknown what the impact of these changes are 
on young children. By working with counterparts in selected coun- 
tries (Albania, Hungary, Romania and Poland) an assessment will be 
made of current child care provision in the countries, with recom- 
mendations for activities that could be undertaken by donor agencies 
to support young children's development Funds for the project were 
received in late 1993 from US AID and the World Bank. The project 
will begin in 1994. 
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The Roles of the Members of 
the Secretariat - 

Through the changes that have taken place in the Secretariat over 
the past months, we have taken some time to clarify the role of the 
Secretariat of the Consultative Croup. We have found, in fact, that 
we offer a variety of services and play different roles in our interac- 
tions with different people and organisations. We have come up with 
the following short description of what we see ourselves doing. 

We have defined five key roles we are playing in relation 10 
ECCD internationally. These represent the ways various participat- 
ing organisations relate to us. If there are ways we can support or 
interact with your organisation that are not described below, please 
let us know. 

1. Networking At the most basic level, we are mtenuUioiuil nctiooikers 
We try to keep track or who is doing what where and to let other 
people know about it Some ol you play a similar role within your 
particular spheres We try to foster communication among all the 
groups we come into contact with, drawing on your news informa- 
tion and knowledge as well as on our own. to put people in touch 
with each other 

Some of this "news' is shared with a broad network of individuals 
and institutions receiving the ( oor ( /ni<jfors Notebook Some is shared 
more frequently through the FinufnV Folio. Even more commonly, 
networking occurs on a personal basis in direct conversations. Not 
infrequently we get calls from organisations asking about available 
materials on a particular topic, about instruments and measures or 
about people who would be appropriate to carry out an evaluation or 
an assessment of a project in a particular country People turn to us 
because we do know who is doing what where, or. we know where 
to find out — and we put people in touch with that source some- 
times one of you 

Taking the networking role up one notch we also create networks 
among people with common interests and concerns encouraging the 
exchange of experiences across organisations and sectors One exam- 
ple of this kind of networking is the yearly meeting of the 
Consultative Group Another is the recent meeting held in Santa 
Maria that brought together various Latin American Networks, each 
of which approaches programming tocussed on the child from a dif- 
ferent perspective. Yet another example resulted from work Bob has 
done in Bolivia that allowed him to help make connections between 
SCFancI the government as it develops a new program of home day 
care. 

2. Ailnw/ <is ii Sounding tioiitil For some organisations the Secretariat 
and its Advisory Committee serve as a Sounding Board This is espe- 
cially important for organisations that are developing a programme 
or looking for people outside their organisation to provide and or 
critique ideas For example, USAI1) and the World Bank have turned 
to the Secretariat and the Advisorv Committee for programme ideas 
as has the Latin American Regional Office of UNICEF When we 
were in India, ludilh spent part of a day with the national and 
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regional CCF staff, acting as a sounding board regarding new devel- 
opments within their programming. 

On occasion, the entire network of people who receive the 
Coordinator* Notebook has been used as a sounding board, for instance, 
when UNICEF was in the process of creating child development 
messages for a new edition of "Facts for Life". In effect, we can sound 
out ideas on a personal basis, through the Advisory Committee or 
through the entire network. 

3 Synthesizing Knowledge The Secretariat has often responded to 
specific needs of participating organisations by bringing together 
existing information on particular topics. This is generally used in 
order to inform their programming or to facilitate the process of 
advocacy within an organisation. As a rule, these syntheses are of 
interest to a broader audience as well and are not restricted to use 
within a specific organisation. For example, the World Bank request- 
ed a review of research on the relationship between early interven- 
tion programs and performance in primary school which Bob pulled 
together. Judith has recently completed a paper for the World 
Health Organisation synthesizing ideas about child care programmes 
as an entry point for maternal and child health components of prima- 
ry health care. 

In other cases the Secretariat brings together information on top- 
ics that are identified as necessary to strengthen the field as a whole 
or to provide a general basis for advocacy. Specific topics may origi- 
nate with participating organisations, or be suggested bv the 
Advisory Committee, or emerge from consultations and the insights 
of the Secretariat as it looks broadly across the field. The review of 
instruments and measures carried out by Cassie Landers is one exam- 
ple. Other examples include reviews of childrearing practices, of 
child-to-child programmes and of early language learning 

The preparation of the background paper that was pro- 
duced for the EFA Forum in New Delhi and Bob's book The 
Tivelve Who Survive are examples of more general synthesiz- 
ing tasks 

4. Civnertilnnj knoirledgt On occasion the Secretariat has 
been called upon to identify areas in which action research 
should be undertaken to fill an important gap in knowledge. 
This call may come from organisations participating in the 
CC who have a shared interest or from discussions at the 
annual meetings of the Croup. The Secretariat takes on the 
responsibility of putting together a project within which 
interested organisations can participate. It also takes respon- 
sibility for coordinating the research and synthesizing 
results. 

An example of this action research is a project just devel- 
oped to assess the situation of young children in Eastern 
Europe, described on p 41 Other examples include the 
Secretariats work on the Child Status Profile (with support 
from UNICEF. IDRC and USAID) and work on 
Childrearing Practices and Beliefs, with support from various sec- 
lion, of UNICEF 

5 Providing Tcthnual A<»isldnir Members of the Secretariat are 
employed V4 time with the CC They have 1/4 time available to 
provide te^hnnni d^hMme to organisations, which may or may not be 
participants in the CC This generally involves agency- and country - 
specific projects which are contracted with individual members of 
the Secretariat This work enhances the experience base of the 
Secretariat and the results become part of the knowledge that we 
bung to the C C Examples include the evaluation of the l)av Care 
Project in India sponsored by AKF an invitation from the UNICEF 
national office in Nepal to assess and recommend action by UNICEF 
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to enhance ECCD in that country; working with the World Bank to 
set up the family day care project in Bolivia,- working with the World 
Bank to assess the feasibility of adding a "head start" year to the for- 
mal school system in South Africa once the new government is in 
place 

Thus, we play several roles. The halance among these roles 
changes as we develop relationships across the entire network As 
the field of Early Childhood progresses, the balance of these activi- 
ties will necessarily change. 

Affiliate Status - 

We have added a new category of partnership within the CG 
Organizations such as NGOs, which are not in a position to become 
sponsoring members, can now become part of the CG Network as 
affiliates. The affiliate status represents a contribution of USD $500. 
Affiliates will have access to the Flinders Folio and Occasional 
Papers produced by the Secretariat, in addition to receiving the 
( tumiiHi/lor<* Notebook. The idea came about as a result of inquiries 
from NGOs about how they could be more involved in the network- 
ing process If you know of groups that might be interested in this 
type of affiliation with the CG. please let us know. 

News from the 
Advisory 
Committee 

News from Members of the 
Advisory Committee - 

Indu Balagopal is involved in a new advocacy group in India called 
F( )R( ES Fot urn fot Etitly CbiUhood (\\n Sririu* ' Using many of the 
materials produced by the Consultative Group on Harlv Childhood 
Care and Development FORCES is presenting the case for young 
children to policy makers within the Labour Ministry The intent is 
to have childcare concerns and programmes included in the 8th Five- 
Year (Man It is good to know when materials arc being used, and 
how 

Janet Brown of the Caribbean Child Development Centre 
tCCDO has provided a lengthy report on the activities of CCDC. 
These are included in the iVdiiwk Nar^ section. Her manuscript on 
the role of lathers in childrearing in lamaica has now been published 

Cigdem Kagitcibasi is on a sabbatical leave for the 19 c )3-94 acad- 
emic year She is a visiting professor at the Netherlands Institute for 
Advanced Study where she will be doing research and writing. She 
can be reached through the following address. Cigdem Kagitcibasi 
Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study. Mcijboomlnan ! 2242 PR 
Wassenaar The Netherlands i Phone 31-1751-1^302 (Office) 31- 
1751-108*5 I Home) 3 1-1751-17162 (Fax) 

Barnabas Otaala has been at the Universitv of Namibia for three 
vears He is Dean of the Faculty of Education Barnabas was very 
active in the development of the Workshop on Childreanng 
Practices and Beliefs which was organised bv the Secretariat ot the 
CG funded bv UNICEF and hosted bv LIN1CEF Namibia and the 
Univeisiiv of Namibia. Within the Facultv of Education thev are in 
the process of developing a diploma course in Early Childhood Care 
and Development 

Our Apologies - 

In the December \ { M2 edition of the ('ootJi)hiiots Nohbook. there were 
a number of errors as a result of editing oj the aiticle on TniimiuJ lot 
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Child Que Worker* in India, by Mina Swaminathan. The article indicated 
there were 2,000 balwadis in the early 1970s, when in fact there were 
20,000; Anganwadi (a place) and Anganwadi worker were used inter- 
changeably, causing confusion.- sangha was misspelt as shanga,- and other 
words were incorrectly interpreted when the article was edited. Our 
apologies for these errors. 



Network 
News 

Save the Children 
Foundation (SC) 

Strong 7 Beginnings: 

Save the Children's 'Strong Beginnings 
initiative is well into its second year work- 
ing to convince a varietv of audiences that 
the education of the voting child and relat- 
ed work with parents and caregivers is rel- 
evant to their countries needs. Garnering 
support from a varietv of funding sources, 
the initialise is gaining some momentum 

In Asia UNiCEF has agreed to fund a 
project in Thailand supporting carlv edu- 
cation and women s education in the con- 
text of women s economic production 
activ ities in rural areas A factorv day care 
program is oft the ground in the 
Philippines and funds are being sought to 
bring this to a reasonable scale. LJSA1D in 
Nepal has decided to provide a large- 
basic education giant to the Nepal Field 
Office This will focus among other things 
on non-formal early childhood education 
and give a needed stimulus to the exciting 
Nepali carlv childhood program which 
builds upon women s literacy groups at vil- 
lage level 

SC. along with UNICEF and the 
Regional Training and Resource Centre 
(RTRC) for Earlv Childhood Devel- 
opment sponsored a workshop from 3 1 
January to 7 February in Singapore. "Child 
Survival and Development Parents as 
Catalysts " The emphasis of the workshop 
was on the importance of parent involve- 
ment :n earlv childhood initiatives. Policy 
makers donor agency personnel and those 
mi plcmcnti ng ECI) programs were 
brought together to explore the issues and 



share their experiences in relation to work- 
ing with parents As a result of t he- 
Workshop a regional inventory of experi- 
ences in sustainable, low-cost, effective 
LCD program in es is being undertaken, 
and a regional network has been created 
that will be used to continue the sharing of 
experiences with the possibility of <-nccific 
collaboration on ECD projects in the 
future. The RTRC in Singapore will func- 
tion as a central source of continuing sup- 
port for the network 

In the Middle East the European 
Common Market (brokered by SC'UK) 
funded a community-based earlv educa- 
tion program in Palestinian communities 
in the West Hank and Gaza Strip. 
Operational details of this exciting new 
venture are now being worked out. 
Designs have been completed on a similar 
proposal for Jordan in Palestinian refugee 
communities in urban Amman and 
Bedouin villages in the Bam Ham i da area 
where SC already supports women s pro- 
duction activities Education was a major 
feature of the 1993 Middle East regional 
conference for field office staff held in 
Cyprus in late kmc. provoking consider- 
able interest ( n the part of the Egypt. 
Lebanon and Pakistan / Afghanistan 
offices. 

In Latin America, the focal point has 
been the emergence of low-cost models ol 
home-based day care which allows lor 
supplementary education of women. Save 
the Children offered a seminar in Santa 
Marta Colombia to disctiss how it might 
become more involved in this programme 
area Costa Rica. El Salvador and Bolivia 
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have developed pioposak to begin such 
efforts. 

In February 1993, SC held a five-day 
Latin America Regional Programming 
Workshop on Education and Gender in 
Colombia The workshop brought togeth- 
er agencies working in the region to 
explore issues related to basic education 
and gender. Representatives from SC 
offices and donor agencies were present 
from Bolivia, Colombia. Cost Rica, 
Dominican Republic. El Salvador, Haiti. 
Honduras. Mexico and Nicaragua. The 
workshop provided an opportunity to 
share experiences across agencies and to 
identify common programme interests as a 
basis for collaborative education activities 
in the future. 

In Africa. nail -scale experiment in 
Mali 'Ecole du Village." a project within 
which village people build their own 
school and support their teacher by setting 
aside and cultivating land on the teachers 
behalf has gained international recogni- 
tion by UNESCO and UNDP and will be 
receiving USA1D funds for expansion. The 
schedule is tailored to the agricultural year 
and the curriculum is geared to the needs 
of n peasant farming community and 
taught in the local language. 

The ceasefire in Mozambique's civil war 
has opened up new possibilities for work- 
ing with displaced populations SC s 
Children and War programme is working 
to reunite children with family members 
The Portuguese government and 
UNESCO have joined in partnership with 
SC in a proiect addressing the social reha- 
bilitation of children and families return- 
ing to their native areas through the devel- 
opment of early childhood centres at the 
village level which draw on the mothers 
support and offer them educational oppor- 
tunities 

In the USA with the amalgamation of 
SC s international and domestic pro- 
grammes. "Strong Beginnings" with its 
accent on community self-help and cross- 
generational activities is an approach 
being explored Discussions are underway 
between SC International and Save the 
Children Care Support Centre in Atlanta 

For more information on Save the 
Children's Programmes, contact. Dr. Fred 
Wood Director. Education and Early 
Childhood Development, Save the 
Children. 54 Wilton Road. P O. Box 950 
Westport CT 06881 (USA) Phone 203- 
221-4125 Fax 203-222-9176 



UNESCO 
YCF Project 

Aim and Coordinating: Role: 

Established by the General Conference 
in November 1 989, the purpose of the 
UNESCO Young Child and Family 
Environment (YCF) Project is to be a 
coordinating body within UNESCO for 
interagency and intersectoral activities on 
behalf of families and young children. 
Special attention will be given in the 
future to support early childhood policy- 
making within the framework of the 
Jomtien World Conference on Education 
for All which named the extension of early 
childhood services as one of the pillars of 
basic education. 

Results March - September 1993 

Within the last six months, the Unit has 
contributed to several interagency co-ordi- 
nation meetings and has received at 
UNESCO key representatives from 
UN1CEF the Consultative Gioup on 
ECCD. WHO. Save the Children, the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation, Barnardos. 
and the International Children's Forum 
Operational Project Preparation 
This has been a central concern for YCF 
work since March. The following is a sum- 
mary of our activities in that field. 

I The project has re-launched UN- 
ESCO activity within Cambodia and is 
searching for substantial external funding- 

2. Negotiations have begun to extend a 
Saudi pre-school project to other Gulf 
States (Oman. Bahrain. UAEV the Middle- 
East (centred on Jordan) and Morocco- 

3. YCF is also supporting a project on 
Mothers Literacy in Nepal, being run by 
Save the Children. 

4. A $100,000 Mozambique early child- 
hood community development programme 
financed by Portugal has been agreed 
upon. A mission to Mozambique has al- 
ready taken place and agreement in princi- 
ple has be e n re a c h e d with S a v e the 
Children to operationalise the project in 
two provinces- 

5 Several meetings with the Centre In- 
ternational pour l Enfancc* have been held 
to establish a practical diploma and Mas- 
ters programme in Child and Family Prac- 
tice in a major university with outreach to 
urban sei*viccs ; 

6 YCF has been invited by BUPL (Early 
Learning Teachers Union) to provide an 
evaluation input on programmes which 
BUPL and DAN1DA are planning to 
launch in Ghana and South Africa, 

7 UNICEF and Save the Children like- 
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vise requested our co-operation in region- 
al training programmes in ECD to be at- 
tended by selected country personnel, 
government representatives and service- 
delivery (NCO) people,- 

8. International Year of the Family (IYR 
1994- for the IYF, YCF is planning, to- 
gether with CAIA books, a publication ti- 
tled Families, to be published for the 
General Conference in 1993. Likewise, we 
arc organizing with the International Chil- 
dren's Museum in Oslo NORAD and the 
Royal Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs an art exhibition The Faintly Seen 
Though Gnlhcn\ Ey<>. We arc ^bnning to 
bring this exhibition to several cities out- 
side Fiance particularly to urban centres 
in the developing world. Several meetings 
have also been held within UNESCO and 
with the consortium of family NCOs 
affiliated to UNESCO in order to co-ordi- 
nate UNESCO s input into the Interna- 
tional Year 

Research/Information /Publications 

A major role of the YCF Unit is to con- 
tribute to research and advocnev on family 
and earlv childhood topics The Unit has 
been able 

I To prepare and disseminate widclv a 
new publication Tbt Ihn^toiy of Sub -Saba - 
tan E( ( £ fibfitiffioib i some copies are avail- 
able on request ) 

1 To promote the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child We have published 
with the French Ministere des Affairs So- 
ciales de la Same et de la Ville. an illustrat- 
ed Convention for children 6- 10 years old 
Free copies mav be had upon request 

3 To contribute to the early child- 
hood section of the International Emy\lope- 

iJftl of EtflUtltll'll 

4. To carrv forward the production and 
distribution of Bob Mvers Toward a Fan 
Stait for Cbillun Our most recent reprinting 
in English brings our total in that language 
to almost I I 000 copies The French edi- 
tion is now prepared and is going to press. 
Spanish. Portuguese Russian. Indonesian 
and Thai versions are available, and recent- 
ly we have received first copies of the Chi- 
nese and Arabic versions 

5 To evaluate the International I)in\toiy of 
tbt Young CbiU anj tin Ftim\ly Environment 
which lists and describes 670 early child- 
hood organizations worldwide Hundreds 
of evaluation questionnaires were sc.it out 
to readers and organizations The resulting 
replies show that the publication was verv 
well received and was highly praised as a 
source of information on early childhood 
activities Respondents recommend that 



UNESCO continue this effort, and also 
publish region- or country-specific infor- 
mation. 

6. To publish for the International Year 
of the Family,. 1994, two books in French, 
Lf Dcvcnir Ac la FamilU (author Djamchid 
Bcynham) and Families vn mutation dam unc 
S(U letc cm Aliffiifipfi , with the International 
Council of Women. 

7. YCF has begun work on: 

- the update of the international Directory; 

- a UNESCO manual on how nations care 

for young children. This manual will es- 
sentially be a compilation of 2000-word 
briefs or profiles on the situation of early 
child development in Member States, 

- a series of action research papers on the 

child and the family The first title is 
Working ivitb Rural (.owwiunlics w Nepal 

- some principles of non-formal education 

intervention by Amy Jo Reinhold Edu- 
cation Research Specialist with the Save 
the Children Education Unit. Westport 
CT The title should be av ailable in De- 
cember 1993 
-contributions to the research |ournal 
Childhood published by the Norwegian 
Council of Child Research UNESCO 
will contribute in each issue a 2000- 
word summary of a successful 
family earlv childhood intervention. 
Our first contribution which will appear 
in the Winter 1993 or Spring 1994 issue 
is projecto Padres e Hijos" by Joanna 
Flip and Ximcna Valcles YCF welcomes 
proposals for this feature and in pa; tic u- 
lar information concerning good inter- 
vention projects m the developing 
world 

Our address is John Bennett YCF Pro- 
icct EI) HAS UNESCO 7 Place de 
Fontcnoy 75700 Paris. France Phone 
1)45-68-38-15 Fax {3V! I 40-65-94-05 



Christian Children's 
Fund (CCF) 

Key Messages for Parents Initiative: 

In early 1 992 a parent training program 
on early child development was initiated 
by the international office of the Christian 
Children's Fund The following is a brief 
summary of the progress and lessons 
learned since this program was disseminat- 
ed through 23 national ollices 
Background 

The "Key Messages' initiative was 
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launched after an internal program assess- 
ment indicated that child development 
concepts introduced by the international 
office* were most often translated into cen- 
ter-based preschool programs for 3- to 6- 
year-old children at the project level One 
of the goals of the initiative was therefore 
to broaden the age range of children being 
reached by targeting the earliest age 
group, while introducing a greater variety 
of programming strategies by identifying 
caregivers as an additional group to reach. 
Program Design 

The content of the training program 
was designed around basic "messages' for 
all parents, and was planned to be compat- 
ible with UNICEFs Facts For Life booklet 
The curriculum was organized around 
physical social emotional and intellectual 
development, and focused on the 0 to 7- 
vear-old age group < although it covered 
development up to the age of 6» To 
ensure that the content was sensitive to 
cultuial factors, program officers from rep- 
resentative national offices incited to 
work together in ideiv 'ving key concepts 
that would form a c< curriculum for par- 
ents. Each national oil ice could then adapt 
this core of information in developing 
their own training program 
Program Implementation 

Most national offices have responded to 
this initiative bv first focusing on the 
development of training materials appro- 
priate for illiterate parents. Some offices 
but not all have worked with parents as a 
first step m understanding local caretaking 
practices and the kinds of information that 
parents need. Other offices have devel- 
oped materials and identified critical infor- 
mation bv consulting experts Although 
we encourage the first method we are not 
yet able to show that one strategy is bettei 
than the other In most cases though 
print and visual materials aie but one 
method of communication Video pup- 
petry drama etc often serve as alternative 
and nuitualk reinforcing modes of com- 
munication. 

The second, and most problematical 
major area of focus is the training strategv 
itself Most offices have used a two-step 
approach Trainers train project -level staff 
and members of parent committees who 
in turn train parents In some cases this 
last step is further broken clown so that 
certain parent volunteers are trained and 
these volunteers work with a select num- 
ber of families in their community 
Evaluation 

In evaluating these naming strategies 

o 
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national offices have found that one-shot 
training events with annual follow-ups 
were not sufficient to maintain the pro- 
gram. For example. CCF-lndonesia found 
that the initial interest and enthusiasm of 
parents died out when trained project staff 
were unable to provide satisfactory 
answers to their (the parents') questions. 
Project staff training was not sufficient 
preparation for the kinds of questions par- 
ents began to ask Furthermore, there was 
no mechanism for enabling the trainers to 
learn about and respond to the changing 
informational needs of the project staff. 
Lessons Learned 

To overcome these problems some 
o f f ices have regionalized t h e use o \ 
resources. For example a few offices have 
located expert staff in a region so that they 
have more frequent contact with a cluster 
ol projects In doing so, the original con- 
cept of establishing a training program has 
been modified In its place is the goal of 
establishing an ongoing and two-wav dia- 
logue between beneficiaries and resource 
people Bob Mvers has suggested that the 
concept of key messages implies a top- 
clown delivery of a pre-fabricated truth 
and that the programs mav benefit from 
developing themes for discussion" instead 
While a number of offices developed kev 
messages based on information and care - 
giving practices coming from the "bot- 
tom we have found that establishing an 
ongoing discussion is a critical and elusive 
goal. 



Bernard Van 
Leer Foundation 

Founded in I94 l ) the Bernard van Leer 
Foundations central objective is to 
improve opportunities for voting children 
who live m disadvantaged circumstances 
The Foundation uses two main strategies 
to accomplish this objective- 
- it supports the development of innova- 
tive field-based approaches in the area 
of earlv childhood development and 
it shares relevant experience with as wide 
an audience as possible in order to influ- 
ence policv and practice 
1 his means that the Foundation sup- 
ports projects in the field and also advo- 
cates for policies and practices that will 
cieate improved conditions lor children 
The Foundation believes that in order to 
improve opportunities for voting children 
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it is necessary to work with people who 
surround them and who can have an influ- 
ence on their lives. ThK includes parents, 
siblirgs, other family members, communi- 
ties, organisations that provide services, 
local and national governments and inter- 
national institutions. 

The projects focus on children from 
birth to eight years of age who are least 
able to benefit from educational and 
developmental opportunities because of 
social and other forms of disadvantage A 
key objective in initiating and implement- 
ing projects is that their work will have 
lasting effects This could mean that the 
project itself becomes self -sustaining or 
that the lessons learned stimulate and 
inform other work Current Iv 127 projects 
are being supported by the Foundation in 
45 countries around the world 

Meetings involving project siaft have 
proved highly effective in sharing skills, 
ideas and experiences about such topics as 
team building training methods, publica- 
tion and documentation evaluation and 
lnstitutionnlisatmn Particularly interesting 
in ibis respect were sub- regional work- 
shops in Belgium USA and Australia, 
among other countries 

Filscwherc Brazilian projects have col- 
laborated to bring a national earlv child- 
hood database on line, in Australia a week- 
long 'Mobile Muster involving project 
workers and the Federal Department of 
Health Housing and Communitv 
Development sought better wavs to coor- 
dinate mobile services for remote families, 
in France, an international conference for 
practitioners m clav care for voting chil- 
dren was convened, in South Africa the 
South African N iwork Trust began to 
focus its activities around project staff 
development, in Morocco, Atfale held a 
three -day conference which brought 
together practitioners, academics and gov- 
ernment officials to explore BCD and fur- 
ther the spread of programmes across the 
country and in Latin America. RhDUC 
(Latin American Network for Information 
and Documentation in Education) under- 
took a five-country survey of the state of 
LCD practice and is now publishing the 
results 

The Foundation produces a newsletter 
four times a year, each with its own theme 
For 199? these were, 'Where have all the 
fathers gone?" "Building on people s 
strengths" "Children in conflict", and 
Resources and resource centres" In 1991 
thev launched a series of Studies and 



Evaluation Papers. These are short back- 
ground papers which represent LCD field 
experiences and findings, and include 
analysis and reflection. In 1992 six titles 
were added to the list. Two came from 
Africa and covered "Contextual Child 
Development" and "Survival and 
Development." One each came from 
Pakistan, "The Role of Afghan Refugee 
Women"- France. "Pa rent -run Day Care 
Centres"- Scotland, "Parents in a Nursery 
School" and the Middle East. "Altering 
Practice in a Children's Home." 

For more information write to: 
Communications Section Bernard van 
Leer Foundation. PO Box 82334 EH. The 
Hague. The Netherlands. Phone: (31-70) 
351-20-40. Fax- (31-70) 350-23-73. 



Caribbean Child 
Development 
Centre (CCDC) 

Major Activities 

1 In January 199 3 the report on Tin 
("oiiliif'tidcii oj CtiiibbctiH A Idi It' tin F«iwiJy A 
./(iiiuioni Pilot was issued. This resulted in a 
varietv of spin -oft activities throughout 
the year One was the production of a 
manual to replicate the group discussion 
series used to obtain part of the studv data 
The manual contains background data on 
the study, guidelines for facilitators in 
establishing groups and eight session out- 
lines for discussion The manual is being 
field tested in Barbados. Jamaica and 
Trinidad The second set of activities 
included presentations on the study in a 
variety of national and international meet- 
ings Third a further research project has 
been developed between CCDC and the 
University of the West Indies, looking at 
Gender Socialization in the Caribbean 
The study will be conducted in Dominica. 
Guyana and Jamaica, funded by UN1CCF. 

2. In late 1992. CCDC was contracted 
by the Child Support Unit of the Ministry 
of Local Government to conduct an evalu- 
ation of Jamaica's day care services. The 
evaluation was completed in August 1993 
The report suggests that limited resources 
could best be spent on child development 
promoters within a communitv. A call was 
also made for a policy group to articulate 
the Government's commitment to pre- 
school age children, to be coordinated 
with all Ministries offering family support 
programmes to young children 
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3. The Urban Basic Services Project of 
the Ministries ot Health and Local 
Government completes its third year at 
the end of 1993. CCDC administers the 
Day Care Outreach Component. During 
1993 a research component was added to 
test the impact of project activities on 
children and their parents. 

4. In January, Dr. Jaipaul Roopnarine. a 
professor from Syracuse University, spent 
a month at CCDC Several collaborative 
projects resulted from his visit. Professor 
Roopnarine and Janet Brown. CCDC 
Coordinator, will co-edit a textbook of 
articles by colleagues on aspects of parent - 
child socialization in the Caribbean, to be 
published by Ablex Publishing Company 
as part of its series on Advances in Applied 
Developmental Psychology Also, a joint 
University of Syracuse'University of the 
West Indies research proposal has been 
developed to look further at families of 
Mrs thorns, and to test an intervention to 
strengthen parental investment in infant 
care, focusscd on fathers as well as moth- 
ers 

5 Parenting Partners a task group ot 
professionals from 8 agencies developed 
the Parenting Paitners manual, published 
in October This two -volume set is 
designed for use by people facilitating par- 
ent groups Jamaica s Coalition for Better 
Parenting will distribute the manual 
through training workshops A television 
series is also being planned by Parenting 
Partners 

For more information contact. Janet 
Brown, Caribbean Child Development 
Centre. University of the West Indies 
P.O Box 141. Mora, Kingston 7 Jamaica 
Phone 809-927-1618 Fax: 809-927-1920 



Childwatch 
Internationai(CI) 

The Convention on the Rights of the 
Child and the Plan of Action adopted at 
the World Summit for Children provide 
the terms of reference as well as a common 
agenda for the improvement of the situa- 
tion of children. They also define a new 
international standard for policies to pro- 
vide children with optimal conditions for 
survival, protection and development, as 
well as a new commitment of cooperation 
between nations. 

CHILDWATCH INTERNATIONAL is 
a response of the research community to 



the Convention and the summit Plan of 
Action. CI is a network of institutions and 
professionals involved in research for chil- 
dren with the aim of initiating and coordi- 
nating research and information projects 
on children's living conditions and the 
implementation of children's rights 
Researchers studying issues related to the 
lives of children and young people can 
provide important knowledge to facilitate 
and support the Convention. Researchers 
can define the baseline situation of various 
groups of children, develop indicators to 
measure accomplishment of the goals, and 
propose and develop strategies to improve 
the situation 

CHILDWATCH focusses on: t he- 
development of an international research 
agenda, capacity-building within regional 
and national child research centres, groups 
and networks, networking among 
researchers and dissemination of research 
results- and creating a dialogue between 
researchers and policy makers for the pur- 
pose of developing strategies for imple- 
mentation of the principles ot the 
Convention. 

Initial funding for CHILDWATCH has 
been provided hy the Norwegian Ministry 
tor Children and Family Affairs. Funding 
of specific activities is sought from a vari- 
ety ot sources. For example, the Spanish 
Ministry of Social Affairs covered the 
costs of a meeting in June 1994, and the 
Norwegian Centre for Child Research 
(NOSEBj has co-sponsored several work- 
shops. UNICHF is involved with CI in the 
development of a project on children's 
rights indicators. 

For further information contact 
CHILDWATCH INTERNATIONAL, 
Network for Child Research, P.O. Box 
1096. Blindem. N-03I7 Oslo. NORWAY 
Phone (47)22-85-48-41 Fax: (47) 22-85- 
52-53 
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Publications and Videos 



Significant Benefits. The 
High/ Scope Perry 
Preschool Study 
Through Age 27 

in 1. 1 St I iwi IM I \K i H V 
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The High/Scope Foundation has recently published the latest find- 
ings from the High/Scope Perry Preschool Project Conducted by the 
High/Scope Foundation of Ypsilanti, Michigan, the study has been 
underway since the mid- 1960s. Through the years this longitudinal 
study has examined the lives of 123 African Americans born in 
poverty and at high risk of failing in school. At ages 3 and 4. these 
individuals were randomly divided into two groups a programme 
group that received a high-quality, active learning preschool pro- 
gramme and a non- programme group that received no preschool 
programme. Follow-up interviews were conducted, examining both 
academic and life-style dimensions of the participants lives Results 
of the study have been published periodically. Now. the results are 
av ailable as the study has followed these individuals through age 27. 
This most recent study, within which 95% ol the original study par- 
ticipants were interviewed, also included data gathered from school, 
social services and arrest records. 

As in earlier phases ol the study, there are significant differences 
between those children who attended preschool and those who did 
not For example the children who attended the high quality active- 
learning preschool programme at ages 3 and 4 have fewer criminal 
arrests, higher earnings and propertv wealth and greater commit- 
ment to marriage at age 27 than those children who did not attend 
preschool Over participants' lifetimes the public is receiving an esti- 
mated $7.16 saving tin terms of fewer social services needed and 
greater contributions made) for everv dollar invested in preschool. 

The High; Scope Perry Preschool study and similar studies suggest 
that earlv childhood programmes have significant, lasting benefits 
because thev. 

- empower childien by enabling them to initiate and carry out their 

own learning activities and make independent decisions. 

- empower parents by involving them in ongoing relationships as 

lull partners with teachers in supporting their children's develop- 
ment. 

- empower teachers, by providing them with systematic inservice 
curriculum training supportive curriculum supervision, and obser- 
vational tools to assess children's development 

For more information contact. High/Scope Press. 600 N River 
St . Ypsilanti, Ml 48198-2898. Phone 313-485-2000 Fxt 274. Fax: 
3 1 3-485-0704 Price, USD $25 00 



Human Development and 
Family Studies in India: an 
Agenda for Reseanh and 
Policy 

ElHlnRs T S Sarvavui II 
\ni> l}\tii! Km ik S\(.i 
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C hildcare, early childhood education and the family are all widely 
recognised as being of fundamental importance This is especially so 
in India where with increasing rates of infant survival, more and 
more children are being brought up in circumstances which expose 
them to delayed or debilitated development in the crucial early 
years. 

This timely volume underscores the need to develop appropriate 
programs and policies for child and human development which are 
culturally specific To this end the contributors advocate the 
grounding of research in rigorous theory while incorporating alterna- 
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live formulations which go beyond description and focus on process- 
es Besides identifying issues and problems, the contributors surest 
a range of possible solutions They stress the need for and outline 
ways of achieving an interface between research, program and poli- 
cy, and the desirability of effective and coordinated efforts to dis- 
seminate knowledge for the benefit of both practitioners and policy 
makers 

An important feature of this book is that it contains a truly inter- 
disciplinary approach which considerably enriches the discussion. 
With its emphasis on the linkage between policy and research and 
on developing pragmatic programs based on theory and sound 
methodology, this book will interest scholars, activists or policy 
makers engaged in child development, social work, sociology and 
psychology, (from the bookjackcO 



This book is aimed at front-line planners, managers and practitioners 
working at the district health level in developing countries who aim 
to prevent and reduce maternal mortality in line with the Safe 
Motherhood global initiative. 

It should also be useful to those who plan or teach in schools, or 
those in informal adult education. 

The book, which can be used as a field manual as well as a text- 
book, explains what Safe Motherhood means and how to mobilize 
and plan for it as well as giving practical guidelines There is a chap- 
ter on whv the district level is so important for Safe Motherhood 
while another plates the mother herself at the center tor thinking 
and action 

The knowledge skills and actions most needed at the community 
level are considered ."Mid the need tor partnership between various 
district development ectors is looked at 

The importance of carefully designing a monitoring and evalua- 
tion system tor assessing progress is also considered while the final 
chapter locuses on the importance ol research for Sate Motherhood 
The book also contains appendices a short glossarv of words most 
commonlv used a list ot references tor further reading, plus a list of 
technical text books tor health practitioners at the district level 

The author, who is a Senior Freelance Consultant in International 
Health, says the aim of the book is to help a broad range of people 
get the message ot Safe Motherhood 

Turning th Title is available from TALC V O Box 49. St Albans. 
Herts. All 4 AX United Kingdom. Price £5.50 plus £2 P&P. 



This book is for people concerned with overcoming child and adult 
communications problems It is aimed mainly at community-based 
rehabilitation workers and others who help with disabled children, 
but it should also be useful to doctors and nurses concerned with pri- 
mary health care and teachers who need to understand the difficul- 
ties faced by pupils with communications problems. 

H(tinnt) iiiui ( oniimiiikiiliofi OiwJrr* helps readers understand what 
communication involves and how it develops, then goes on to dis- 
cuss wavs in which we can observe communication and some of the 
wavs in which it mav fail to develop. Other sections deal with the 
communications problems ot deaf people and the problems of men- 
tally handicapped and cerebral palsied children On the practical 
side, information is given on how to help a slow child develop lan- 
guage and how to help a very mentally handicapped child to com- 
municate Details are also given on hearing aids and how to observe 
hearing and hearing loss 



Turning the Tide: A Saje 
Motherhood District Action 
Manual 

m Mvrii Ti ii ki M Rtii kvn i\ 
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Hearing and 

Communication Disorders, 
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The book is written in plain English and each section has questions 
to help readers gauge how much they have learned and understood. 

The authors are Sheila Wirz. a senior lecturer at the National 
Hospital s College of Speech Sciences in London and Sandy 
Winyard. a lecturer in rehabilitation studies at the University ot 
Southampton. Both have extensive experience as speech therapists 
and in specialist training for rehabilitation workers in the UK and 
abroad 

Available from TALC, P.O. Box 49, St. Albans Herts ALl 4AX, 
United Kingdom Price £3.80 plus £2.00 p&p 



5t/;oo( Improvement in the 
Developing World - An 
evaluation oj the Aga Khan 
Foundation Programme 
Hum Bi UK R Ci<>\i\h\ 
hi < »ki \c i KiR \< .i ! 
\\h Mxkidn Dimm 
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Since 1967 the Aga Khan Foundation has promoted high-quality 
education in the low-income countries of Asia and Africa. This eval- 
uation took a closer look at the principles underlying the Aga Khan 
Foundation's School Improvement programme It explored in partic- 
ular two projects one in Bombay. India and the other in Kisumu. 
Kenya. The report analy s both existing research and original data 
from schools and classrooms. It will be of interest to anyone involved 
in improving schools through innovative development programmes. 

Contents include- a review of literature on school improvement :n 
the developing world, a case study of the project in Kisumu which 
includes an interesting account ot clinical methods ot staff develop- 
ment a case study ot the project in Bombay which emphasised 
child-centred learning, a summary ot the evaluation principles under- 
pinning the Aga Khan foundation model ot school improvement — 
this includes messages about student -centred learning, methods of 
staff training project management and cost issues.- an appendix illus- 
trating the extensile range of instruments used in the study 

Available From The Scottish Council for Research in Education 
(SCREi tor £10 including postage in the UK (elsewhere add £2.50> 
ISBN 0 94783 3 79X. SCRE 15 St. lohn Street, Edinburgh EH8 8JR 
United Kingdom. Tel (031) 557-2944. Fax:(03 li 556-9454 



HIV Infection hi 
Children - Slide Set 
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Teaching Aids At Lower Cost (TALC). A new slide set (48 slides 
with script) dealing with HIV infection in children is now available 
from TALC in St. Albans. It is aimed at doctors and other health 
workers who care for children wuh HIV infection especially those 
who are responsible for teaching others, and medical students. 

Although knowledge of the natural history of HIV infection in 
children remains incomplete, this set aims to provide health care 
workers with the information that is already available. 

The set i» divided into sections covering transmission diagnosis, 
clinical manifestations, neurological problems, prognosis, and man- 
agement issues 

The commentary wains that HIV-infected pregnant and newly- 
delivered women need careful counselling to help them cope with 
the uncertainties that they face, and says they need up-to-date infor- 
mation about the risk of infection tor the baby, and factors which 
may influence the risk It says that the role of breastfeeding in trans- 
mission ot HIV is 'extremely difficult" to study, and that the benefits 
and possible risks of h-vostfeeding are different in different parts of 
the world 

The text concludes that the rational policy tor countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa is to continue to promo, e breastfeeding for all 
women whatever their HIV status, because although HIV carries 
some risk of infection, not breastfeeding carries a greater risk for the 
child who mav die of malnutrition, diarrhoea, or respiratory infec- 
tion The commentary savs that the disease is still too new for us to 
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know how long a child born with HIV infection may remain well 
after birth but signs and symptoms often show within four to five 
months. 

It goes on to list symptoms and abnormalities related to HIV such 
as enlargement of lymph nodes, and diseases, such as tuberculosis 
likely to be encountered by children with HIV-damaged immunity 
Other sections deal with counselling and community care and the 
commentary concludes with a list of information and resource mate- 
rials 

Available from TALC. P O Box 49. St. Albans. Herts. ALl 4AX. 
United Kingdom Price t9 60 for filmstrip and text with slide frames 
for self-mounting- £H 00 tor a ready-mounted set with text Prices 
include P^P for surface mail, tor airmail please add 80 If you are 
m a developing country deduct £2 00 from the quoted prices. 



UNICEEs Women's Development Programme has taken an impor- 
tant step in ns strategy to mainstream gender with the introduction 
of its quarterly newsletter ADVANCE The newsletter is a response 
to the need lor networking, as well as the sharing and exchange of 
information as the drive to integrate gender issues into LJN ICL:F s 
programme process accelerates. 

In the introductory newsletter published Julv-Scpl 199V there is 
a letter from the Editorial Board It is included here as it provides a 
good overview of ADVANCE 

We. in the Women s Development Programme Section are 
pleased to present the first issue of our quarterly newsletter Women 
and Oris ADVANCE ADVANCE emerges from our conviction that 
an essential component of the move towards women s empower- 
ment, is the sharing of ideas successes and lessons learned in our 
work to promote the well-being of women and girls 

The newsletter is also a response to the need for us to share with 
colleagues and counterparts — our critical partners in our work to 
mainstream gender throughout UNICEFs programme process — the 
activities and new initiatives of the Section 

Future publications of ADVANCE will rely greatly on the input of 
our colleagues and counterparts in the tidd We encourage your 
feedback, letters to the editor, sharing of case studies articles and 
other materials relating to Gender and Development (CAD* Your 
invaluable input will help provide additional information on activi- 
ties in your region and enrich the quality and contents of 
ADVANCE. 

for moie information about subscribing or contributing to 
ADVANCE contact LINICEF Women s Development Programme 
(DH-40D) 3 United Nations Plaza New York. New York 10017 
Phone 212-702-7262 7268 Fax 2 I 2-702-7 1 48 



This Newsletter aims to provide information on lite skills education 
worldwide 

"We want to spread awareness of the value of teaching skilU tor 
life to children and adolescents m school settings and to encourage 
new initiative by sharing up-to-date news about what is going on in 
the area of life skills education in various parts of the world In this 
wav we aim to open up a channel tor communicating ideas within a 
global network of workers in this field The Newsletlei will come out 
at six-monthlv intervals tor a limited period in order to help form 
and consolidate the network 

Path issue piesents information on lite skills for children of various 
ages offers news on WHO programme activities reports on pio- 



ADVANCE -anno 
newsletter from the Women's 
Development Programme ./( 
LINICEF. 



Skills foi Life Newsletter - 
network coordinated by the 
WHO Division of Meut.il 
Health. 





grammes and research related to the topic, and presents reports from 
particular countries. 

To be included on the mailing list for the Skills lor Life 
Newsletter, write to: I)r John Orley. Senior Medical Officer 
Division of Mental Health. World Health Organization. 1211 
Geneva 27. Switzerland. 



Childhood - A Global Childhood is a new quarterly journal, which first appeared in F'ebruary 

r i u n i 1993. It is published in association with the Norwegian Centre for 

Journal 0} (J)ild Rcsom b ' ' * 

Child Research by Munksgaard International Publishers Ltd. or 

Copenhagen. Denmark 

The first issue contains the following articles. J. Gabarino. 
"Childhood what do we need to know?",- B E: Andersson. U. 
Kihlblom. and K. Sandqvist. "Rising Birth Rate in Sweden: a conse- 
quence of the welfare state and family policy?".- N Kohayashi, "Child 
Ecology a theoretical basis for solving children's problems in the 
world A.l Odebiyi. 'Sex -role Patterns implication for AIDS in 
children?" B Bakken. Prejudice and Danger, the only-child in 
China. 

USA subscription price for four issues is USD $122.00 including 
airspeed delivery DKK price is 700 00 including postage, hor more 
information and subscription forms contact MUNKSGAARD 
International Publishers Ltd 35 None Sogade, P.O Box 2148 I)K- 
1016 Copenhagen K. Denmark Tel. ,45 3 3 12 70 30 Fax -45 .3 3 
12 93 87 Or regional office. Munksgaard International Publishers 
Ltd.. 238 Mam Street. Cambridge MA 02142-9740 USA. Tel - 1 
1617)547-7665 fax * I (617) 547-7489 
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Tin- Cos'suitaiivf Group on Early Childhood Carl wd Di vi lopmlnt (CG) is an inter 
national inicragencv group decfic^icd to improving the condition ol \ oung children at risk The 
CG grounds its work in a cross-disuplmai v v icw (it child caie and de\ elopmeut 
Launched in 1 os 4 the CG has taken as us main put pose the fostering ol itminuinK.uinn among international 
donoi agemiesand then national counterparts among dccisionmakeis hinders researchers programme 
providers parents and communities with the goal ot strengthening piogrammes hcnctiltiug young children and 
their iamilies 

The Consultative Group is .uimui'steied and lepiesenied In tis Sicietaii.il I In Gump nu hides an International 
Advisoiv C ommitlcc and a hioad-hased network oi participating organisations and individuals who share a com- 
mitment to toMrnny the \\illbeim» and heallhv development ot vnunj! children 

The CG is housed in I INK. M* Administrative hackstopping is provided hv the- 1 hgh Scope Foundation financial 
suppnit tin the Vcieianal i<»irses I mm participating organisations 



GOALS 



To I\( Rl A.SI- I HI Knowj.Hm;!- BAsh The CG gathers svnthesi,:es and disseminates information on 
children s development di awing horn field experiences traditional VMsdom and sc lent i lie research 
To SlRVl \s A CaIALVsI' T he GG vvoiks to mc lease aveateness ot issues attectiny children devel- 
oping mateuals .ind stratetues i r » help move communities oiyanisaiions and governments ( r«>ni 
ihelimc to pi.ictu e !mm poluv to programming 

To BUILD BrIDOn The CG lusters networking anions those with common concerns and interests 
winking acioss sectoral divisions putting people in touch vvtth the woik ol ulhers hv otganising 
meetings hv disseminating information through publications and hv seiving as a communications 
pi >nu 

To SlRVI- As a SoUSDISO BOARD The CG engages in dialogue with hinders and decision-makers 
about developments in the field providing the base lor pohev formulation planning programming 
and implementatiun 

Mfinht •* s :h; » ■ • ' • • « t aswuM'U pi'" -de u i hp'i "s! i-s^iam »• '<» -nd'* 'd M al i >rganisalions in 
progi amine design implementation and evaluation and in the writing ol technical papers and re- 
ports 

The ( iVf./iiMfi"t iVaukvi: is produced twice annual Iv It is one of our networking tools Each issue fo- 
cusses on a particular issue or topic as well as offering network news We try to provide information 
on the most appropriate research field experience and practices to benefit individuals working with 
vuung children and their families We encourage \ou to share this inhumation with the other net 
wuiks vou lake part in Feel free to eopv portions ot this Soubooli and disseminate the information to 
those who could benefit from it Please lei us know about auv programmes or efforts benefitting 
voiing children and their families in which vou mav be involved 



For further information and to subscribe contact: 

[)r ludith L Leans 
6 1 he Lope 
Havdenville MA 010*4 USA 
Tel UM/ 268-7272 
Fax <4I3' 268-7279 

The Consultative Group can also be reached through: 

l)r Robert Mvers CG Secretariat 

Insurgentes Sur 44 I I LINK E:l : House 

lid 25-202 Three United Nations Plaza 

Tlahohgia New York New York 10017 
1)1- UH0 \U : XI(t> Tel 212-702 

Teltav 52 ?■ 57VW»*i Fax 212-702 ~14'l 
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